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TANISLAUS being fled, the di- 
Sven of Constantinople began to 
take the alarm at the preponderance 
of Russia. The Grand Vizier, Hali- 
Bacha, wrote to me, ‘* Nalkiran is 
dead.” (He was so denominated in 
that country, because of his great 
strength; the word signifying breaker 
of iron on horseback.) ‘* Poland has 
elected one of her powerful nobles. 
Why does the Czarina do two things 
in violation of the treaties with her 
neighbours, and the liberty of a coun- 
tty, in which she wishes to render 
the crown hereditary, and to annul an 
election? The Sublime Porte is the 
guarantee, and wil) not suffer it.” 


The influence of Russia, and acri- 
mony against France, being predo- 
minant at our court, I could not reply 
tohim that I was of the same opinion 
as the Sublime Porte. I justified, 
against my conviction, the Czarina, 
and among the bad arguments which 
I used, I said: ** That she had en- 
tered into Poland only to put a stop to 
the murders and troubles of the vari- 
ous parties which agitated the coun- 
try. That she, who had elected Au- 

tus II]. in the same camp where 

enry of Valois had been formerly 
elected, was more potent than the 
abettor of Stanislaus, who was too 
insignificant a nobleman to be a king, 
and who was supported only because 
he was the father-in-law of the king 
of France ; that the son of Augustus 
If. had been elected the same as Pi- 
aste; that the primate himself bad 
demanded it; and that my emperor 
hoped that he and his would concur 
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together to re-establish peace in the 
north.” 

I wrote all that to the Turks, that 
the Russians might have no opportu- 
nity to fight them; for they always 
pretend to be insulted, and that their 
protigés are oppressed, in order to 
take a few fortresses from them. 

J arrived on the 25th of April at 
Heilbron. I reviewed the army on 
the 27th, a few leagues from Philips- 
bourg. I still weep with joy, with 
tenderness, and with gratitude, when 
I recollect how I was received there, 
with repeated cries of Long live our 
father! and thousands of caps hurled 
up in the air. a old soldiers of 

ungary, Italy, Flanders, and Ba- 
varia, ran to embrace my knees; they 
surrounded me; they embraced my 
horse; they completely dismounted 
me by the eagerness of their caresses, 
This moment was certainly the hap- 
piest of my life; but it was embitter- 
ed by the reflection that I had only 
thirty-five thousand men —that the 
enemy had eighty thousand—and that 
they declared their intention of march- 
ing to Vienna. I entered into the 
lines of Etlingen; and, as they were 
made for a hundred thousand men, I 
did not wish to repeat my affair at 
Denain. I abandoned them; but I 
made so many marches and counter- 
marches, and employed so many stra- 
tagems, that I prevented Berwick 
from penetrating into the interior of 
the ‘country. He had nothing else to 
do, but to lay siege to Philipsbourg. 
That was what I wished, to gain time, 
He had his head taken off by a can- 
non ball, eight days after the opening 
of the trench. I was jealous, and it 
was the first time in my life that I 
had been so. I was deceived in this 
project, as well as in that of attacking 
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the French in their lines. I thought 
I had found a place which was badly 
fortified, with but little artillery ; they 
had neglected it, however, only be- 
cause it was covered by a marsh which 
they had told me was passable, but 
which I found impossible to pass: for 
I went to reconnoitre it myself, as 
one can never be entirely certain from 
a report. This is what I have always 
done, through my whole life. I de- 
rived much advantage from it, as well 
as from always carrying a pencil in 
my pocket, to write, in the memo- 
randum-book of an officer, the order 
which I gave him tocarry. I had re- 
ceived some reinforcements of Hes- 
sians, Hanoverians, and Prussians, 
among whom I distinguished the 
Prince Royal, who appeared to me to 
promise a great deal, D'Asfeld sur- 
passed himself. I never saw any thing 
so strong: for example, nis ditches, 
or trous de loups, were conical, and 
superior to those of Condé, at Arraa. 
When I wished to fight, I never as- 
sembled a council of war; but, on 
this occasion, I was sure of finding 
every one of the same opinion as my- 
self. I wished to pass the Rhine; 
and afterwards to repass it a little 
higher up, to attack D’Asfeld. I 
m5 seer , for the rar three 
thousand cavalry, and ten thousand 
Swiss, 

This devil ofa man thought of every 
thing, and, at Jength, took Philips- 
bourg, notwithstanding my cannon- 
ading in his camp, (where I[ imitated 
alittle the Grand Vizier of Belgrade,) 
for my batteries and my parapets were 
raised so as to bear directly upon it ; 
and the water, moreover, was more 
dreadful than the fire. I reckoned 
more upon the one, than upon the 
other. But, what a nation, capable 
of every thing! Richelieu, whom I 
had kriown so delicate, so voluptu- 
ous, sotender, and the young men of 
the court,.the Duras, the Val- 
lieres, were metamorphosed. They 
wanted only a leader. D’Asfeld was 
a severe Spartan, and set an excel- 
lent example; and, before him, Ber- 
wick had done it. They constructed 
the trenches in boats. They suffered 
with unheard-of patience. For my- 


self, I had not, in my moral suffer- 
ings; but, whoever attacked first, 
would be beaten; and if I had, the 
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French would march to Vienna; for 
there was not a single intermediate 
place: and the Elector of Bavaria, 
who had some cause of complaint, 
waited only for that to declare against 
Austria, whose arrogance, or mal. 
address, never procured her friends 
any where. Weshould have lost the 
few that we had. The king of Prussia 
would soon have set off for Potzdam, 
Thers was no longer a Sobieski, to 
save our capital. I should be con. 
fined in the lines which I had con. 
structed in 1705; but, meanwhile, 
they would have sung at Versailles, 
and, secretly, in the chapel ofsome 
of my enemies at Vienna, the Te 
Deum. They felt, at length, the 
truth of my reasons against the-war; 
for they saw our inferiority of means, 
which the factious cavillers could not 
comprehend. 

Philipsbourg being taken, I retired 
to my former camp of Bruchsal— 
D'Asfeld wished to besiege Mayence: 
but I turned him from his design, for 
I hastened to cover the place. 
has been said in praise, [ think, of my 
marches to hinder the French from 

netrating into Suabia, by the Black 
forest. I covered Wurtemberg ; and 
they found me every where, 
in a field of battle, where, in truth, 
I could not be. More fatigued than 
we were, but able to renovate them- 
selves as often as they pleased, 
entered into winter-quarters ; and I, 
innocent in my own estimation, me- 
riting neither the praises nor the blame 
with which they honoured me, and 
content with a sort of inferior passive 
glory, set off for Vienna. 

I had left my nephew (the only re- 
maining part of my branch of the 
house of Savoy,) ill at Manheim ; he 
died of a fever, as it was said; but! 
think it was of something else. His 
loss was something, for he had talents 
and bravery. He was twenty. years 
of age, already a major-general, but 
too much the libertine. I have no ob- 
jection to this, when carried to a cer- 
tain extent. I love arake, but detest 
a Cato. The latter is almost always 
bad at musquet shots; but my pw 
Eugene loved bad company and ba 
friends, and then we are lost. 

«‘ What have you gained, Sire, 
said I to the Emperor, at my first 
audience, “ in this war, which I still 
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advise your Majesty to terminate as 
soon as you can? After those two 
battles lost in Italy, your troops are 
about to be driven from thence, as 
they are from Naples and Sicily. We 
look for contingencies from five or 
six petty allies; who, not having a 
penny, sel! their petty succours to 


= Majesty, and their hearts to 
ran 


ce. The aids which Russia sends 

do. not amount to more. than 
fourteen. thousand men, which they 
will soon recall; for (God preserve 
usfrom it!) after having dragged us 
into this war, it will plunge your 
Majesty, perhaps, into another with 
the Turks, which they are even about 
tocommence, as I think.” Charles 
VI. taciturn, simply told me to say 
the same to the council of confer- 


ence. 

I brought all the warlike ones to 
my opinion. I said to them, while 
the maritime powers, who desire 
peace for the equilibrium of Europe, 
work at that object, I will g and 
collect all I can ; that being the only 
means to effect its conclusion. 

I set off towards the end of April 
for Heiloron, and I took up my ex- 
cellent camp of Bruchsal, the same 
as the year before : but, as the enemy 
was much stronger than myself, 1 had 
nothing else to do but to cover every 
place, and the country on this side 
the Rhine. 

To render the possession of Philips- 
bourg useless to him, I turned the 
course of three small rivers, which, 
instead of emptying themselves into 
the Rhine, made me a most noble 
inundation, from that fortress as far 
as Etlingen, the lines of which, being 
thus covered, became totally incapa- 
ble of any attack. 

If I could have issued out, (having 
nothing more to do with D’Asfeld, 
who wassucceeded by Coigny)I should 
have finished my military career bet- 
fer than by that passive glory, as was 
the case the preceding year. I ren- 
dered a little active, indeed, by tak- 
ing Trarbach, and delivering the elec- 
torate of T'reves ; and by having, also, 
by Sickendorff, a successful and tole- 
rably-brilliant action at Clausen, where 
the dragoons of Ligne and Styrum 
distinguished themselves. Seeing no- 
thing better to do,—nothing to gain, 
bata great deal to Jose, (as I had al- 
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ready told Charles VI. a hundred 
times,)—I was very glad, at the first 
moment, to be recalled to Vienna, 
strongly suspecting, however, that 
this was my last campaign. It would 
be difficult for me to express what I 
felt when taking leave of my army.— 
It was a very pe) eee I 
assure you. One must old sol- 
dier to know what it is to bid an eter- 
nal farewell to such brave fellows, 
whom I had so often led to the path 
of death, and which I would fain 
have found for myself, in a happy, 
brief, and glorious manner! but thi 

was the only felicity that God refu- 
sedme. With tears in my eyes, I 
resigned the command to the Duke 
of Wurtemburg; and, arriving at 
Vienna, I was happy to find there La 
Baume, an agent whom Cardinal 
Fleury had sent to make some very 
reasonable proposals. France had 
been a little humbled in Poland. Her 
garrison of fifteen thousand men had 
retired to Dantzick; the father-in- 
Jaw hid himself, fled, and had retired 
nobody knew whither. The Russians 
and Augustus III. triumphed, as 
might have been expected. The pa- 
cific ministers, availing themselves 
of this circumstance, and I, availing 
myself of the desire which Charles 
VI. bad to revive the extinguished 
house of Austria, by. marrying his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, to Prince 
Francis of Lorraine, of whom I have 
already spoken, we were soon unani- 
mous in opinion, and the preliminae 
ries were signed, 

The day after the signature, I 
waited upon the emperor, to felici- 
tate bim in haying extricated himself 
thus from so injudicious a step as this 
war; exborting him, at the same 
time, to take care that Russia did not 
precipitate him into another war with 
the Turks. I said tohim, ‘ Sire, as 
we grow old, we venture to tell the 
truth with greater and greater free- 
dom. Before commenciug, you should 
ask yourself, What do I want? what 
can I do? You neither want, - ner 
have you it in your power, to take 
and keep Viden and Nissa; but you 
may lose Belgrade. The Bosnians 
rm Servians, and the best of the 
Asiatics, will be against you. There 
will be none against the Russians but 
the oe and the Arnauts, Greek 
2L2 
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Christians on the right bank of the 
Niester, who, separated by desarts, 
will not do them much harm. But 
they may do you a great deal, if they 
be victorious, One part of your sub- 
jects is of the same religion as they. 
—There will be acrimony between 
your two courts, and distrust and ca- 
price among the commanders of your 
two Imperial armies. 

** There will be no posting, as I did 
when I was young, to all the differ- 
ent courts, to prevent the coalition 
from being broken. The Germanic 
— is gained over, either by the 
fl or by the seductive arguments of 

rance. Make an enumeration of 
your hereditary countries, that each 
department may be obliged to have 
each regiment constantly complete. 
—For the welfare of the Hungarians 
and of yourself, prevent them from 
revolting, by making them pay an- 
nual taxes and provide recruits. You 
have no money, but too many per- 
sons employed: have soldiers instead 
of counsellors. 

*¢ Buy, Sire,the king of Sardinia, 
that he may preserve Lombardy for 
you; and the maritime powers, that 
they may preserve the Low Coun- 
tries for you ; that is, give them, if 
it be necessary, one half of the reve- 
nues, that you may receive the other 
half without any expence, and hin- 
der France from making such great 
acquisitions. As your Majesty has 
lost Philipsbourg, make a fortress of 
Lintz, and secure, by force or other- 
wise, the elector of Bavaria, if France 
wishes to attack you; and the elec- 
tor of Saxony, in the same manner, 
if the king of Prussia, who is hourly 
aggrandizing himself, should be gain- 
ed over by Cardinal Fleury, and threat- 
en Bohemia. Laugh at the Turks ; 
and I promise your Majesty a reign, 
which will be glorious from the tran- 
quillity that it will secure to your 
states.’ This is what I wished: for 
this emperor. 

It will be for history to judge whe- 
ther L‘have concluded well or ill. I 
know that since the year 1717, and 
consequently during eighteen years, I 
have fought no battles ; but that was 
because [ wanted men, money, al- 
lies, and credit at the court, (this 
word I pronounce reluctantly) ; and, 
at length, 1 procured peace to Eu- 
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rope after two tolerable campaigns 
innhialy, if I did not acquire honour 
I at least had nothing to reproach 
—_— with. ee 

‘hey say, that during these two 
eompeigns, Guido Stahesnbesp, who 
was naturally of the same party. as his 
cousin Gundacker, exclaimed 
against me. That recalled to my me. 
mory what Villars said to me at Ras. 
tadt: ‘* Our enemies are not inthe 
field. Yours are at Vienna, mine at 
Versailles.” ‘What is most amusi 
is, they pretend that the origin 
this hatred arose from a foolish: trick, 
which did not become me, and which 
was either insolent, or a proof of bad 
taste. It was long since that I-had 
lost the habit of laughing; and I had 
even relinquished my I'rench ‘foppe- 


‘ries, that 1 might better succeed at a ' 


more serious court. This is the sill 
anecdote which I have heard related, 
During my first campaign in Italy, 
when | was one day giving a grand 
dinner to all my generals, I had cracks 
ers placed under the chair of Stabren- 
berg, and, at the moment when he 
was raising the glass to his mouth to 
drink the emperor’s health, the trum- 
pets, horns, &c. which accompanied 
the act, was a signal for the explo- 
sion. They thought it was a mine; 
every one saved himself, except him, 
under whom was this little volcano. 
He finished his glass, and placed it 
tranquilly on the table. Guido, fu- 
rious, they said, that I should endea- 
vour thus to prove his courage, has 
never forgiven me. What likelihood 
was there that I should doubt it? We 
had known each other since the siege 
of Vienna, where he was captain and 
adjutant to his cousin Rudiger. He 
is six years older than J, and has al- 
ways shewn the greatest talents and 
the most undoubted courage, to which 
I willingly do justice. I seldom see 
him; and, as I believe he has not 
much more credit than myself at pre- 
sent, perhaps we may love each 
other, Old generals, hostile to each 
other, are like wamen who are no 
longer so at a certain age, because 
they have no longer any sex. 

Of all the pn ter A Zinzendorft 
was the one with whom I preter 
todiscourse. ‘ I will wager,” said 
to him, “ that your excellency will 
be of my opinion. There is noo 
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of political sentences : the face of Eu- 
changes like that of a mountain 
oraplain, by the accidental influence 
of light and shade. They say, such 
a kingdom is the natural enemy of 
another ; no such thing ; if they touch, 
it should be endeavoured ‘to excite 
friendship, if not alliance, that they 
may defend themselves against the 
ambition of some more distant pow- 
ers. Why, after the peace of Ras- 
tadt, did we not unite sincerely with 
France? The party which had op- 
France in England had been 
overthrown. We should have saved 
many millions of money, and thou- 
sands of men. When we cannot 
ive the law, we should only think 
ne to avoid receiving it. But what 
isit that we call the politics ofa court, 
and reasons of state? The personal 
interests of ambition, or the venge- 
ance ofa man in power. This last 
motive, Count, for instance, in look- 
ing into myself, I believe has ope- 
rated a little too much upon me, as 
well as the first: and the desire of 
—_ and wealth gave a little bias to 
farlborough.” 

“ What do you think of the best 
governments?” said Zinzendorff to 
me. “ You will take me for a ty- 
rant,” I replied, ‘‘ when I say the 
military government. Monsters are 
rare; a monster king would be un- 
just and cruel only towards his friends 
and flatterers, but not towards a pro- 
vincial gentleman, a citizen, or a 
countryman, whom he would suffer 
tobe governed by military laws,which 
are the most perspicuous and the most 
prompt. 

“ Your excellency makes an ex- 
ception, but reflect a little on what 
lam now going tosay. The soldier 
isso tired of being cruel during war, 
that he ceases to be so in peace. The 
ene, who decides upon 

th the one and the other, should 
have seen service, that he might know 
what it is. He would then hear dif- 
ferent arguments, as if in a trial, me- 
diations, moderating measures, &c. 
‘before determining to shed so much 
blood."—** I confess,” replied Zin- 
zendorff, ‘that the cardinal mini- 
sters have caused a good deal to be 
shed, our good Fleury excepted, who 
does not care for it. I believe that it 
'$ ignorance, and levity, which is al- 
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ways cruel, like infancy, which in- 


cline our councils to war, more than 


you brave —— who dread it for 
others, wish it for yourselves, and 
yet prevent or retard it as much as 
you can.” 

The other day, the emperor took 
me with him to hants an unexampled 
circumstance in Austrian-Spanish efi- 
quette, of which I do not disapprove, 
however ; for it is necessary to con- 
ciliate the great, that they may con- 
ciliate the small, and establish, thus, 
a regular gradation of importance.— 
These are nearly the words which I 
said to him in thecarriage. ‘* If your 
Majesty wished to recommence the 
war, I do not see any great generals 
to command your armies. You must 
wait till they spring up. Conigseg is 
a courtier, and Nieperg a man of wit, 
instead of being two warriors. Khe- 
venhuller is the best, The first is 
loved and esteemed, the second is 
more amiable, because he is more 
witty; he is feared for his sarcasms, 
which are very pleasant, and his 
sneering; but he possesses an admi- 
rable coolness in battle. The third 
understands, better, marching, camps, 
the organization and the movement 
of troops. Hildbourghausen has in- 
trepidity, but little jadgment. As he 
has married-my niece, they think that 
I am concerned in his instruction.— 
They do us both too much honour.— 
They call him Eugene the white, be- 
cause he is as fair as [ am dark. I 
wish that the Duke of Lorraine, son- 
in-law to your Majesty, and Prince 
Charles his brother, the one twenty- 
six, and the other twenty-two years 
of age, were more assiduous. They 
have genius and courage, as I think, 
and will make themselves beloved.— 
The second will have most talent.— 
Princes of the blood, even with less 
merit than others, have more advan- 
tages. Called, at an early age, to the 
command of armies, they have more 
vigour, and hazard a great deal more. 
Try these, Sire; perhaps they will 
answer: besides, the others do not 
know more.” 

I had never before spoken to him 
so long upon affairs. He loved them 
as little as his father. It was always 
a very short audience with him, or 
councils of conference. I like them 

well enough, because no one ventures 
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to give an opinion at which he would 
blush, that he may not lose the es- 
teem of his neighbour, who is oblig- 
ed to give in there an account of his 
department. A sovereign, who is not 
very accessible, is equally secure, by 
this means, from petty intrigues, ca- 
lumnies, accusations, and_preju- 
dices. 

Behold me, now, retired almost 
from every thing, I play, every even- 
ing, at piquet, at Madame de Bathi- 
any's, with Taroca, Windischgratz, 
and Tessin, the Swedish ambassador. 
ft is rather for the sake of talking, 
however. We are sure to talk better 
when we do not say, Let us talk; and 
round a card-table we are more at 
our ease for it.’ Besides, the game of 
commerce is destructive of society.—- 
Im war, I prefer rather games. ef 
chance. At my head quarters, those 
who gained were gay; those who 
Jost fought the better: that is soon 
done, ail time is more precious than 
money. I love the society of young 
people—they are more pure, not be- 
mg yet spoiled by intrigue. I often 
see the commander Zinzendorff, a 
man of great wit and pleasing con- 
tersation; Frederick Harrach, also, 
who added to these a great talent for 
business, I foresee that he will have 
important employments; as also, in 
war, Dbhaun and Brown, which they 
pronounce Brain and Daia. The 
former has most merit, the second 
most courage, and the last most ta- 
levts fur discipline and essential de- 
tails, without being too minute. Jo- 
seph Wenzl-Lichtenstein is also a 
brave general, a good citizen, and 
trely a great nobleman. Seckendorit 
and Sehmettau, possessing military 
qualities, depend a little too much 
upon circumstances, 

Fhe young Cobentzl, who had 
much wit, often visited Madame Ba- 
thiamy. One day he said to her, “ It 
i theught, Madam, that you have 
married Prince Eugene.”—** [ love 
hian too well for that,” replied she.— 
*« | would rather bave a bad reputa- 
tion, than deprive him of his, and 
thus abuse his seventy-second year.” 

Kaunitz, of the same‘age as Co- 
bent2], without having his decided 
ebaracter ans! promptitude in conver- 
sion, will have a quick insight into 
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things. 
found ideas. I almost love Madame 
de Strattman as much as my pretend. 
ed mistress, her sister. “ lfyouwere 
not religious, and if I -were only in 
my twenty-fifth year, what mi 
not happen !"" said I one. day to Ma. 
dame Bathiany, ‘ Notbing,” she 
replied, ‘* It would be just thesame 
as now. I am religious, first, be 
cause I love God, and believe and 
hope in him ; (it is almost my only 
prayer) ; secondly, because it is the 
safeguard of my tranquillity, which 
comes to the assistance of my-offend- 
ed self-love, if I am deserted; and 
lastly, that I may lavgh at women 
who have lovers. I am religious, be. 
cause I have neither fear, nor:hope, 
nor desire in this: life ;,and that the 
good which I do-to the poor from hu- 
manity, may turn to the benefit of my 
soul. I am religious, because they 
who are wicked fear me, and are te- 
dious to me. I am religious, that! 
may not always have to watch over 
my reputation; women, whoarenot 
so, dare not say nor do: any thing; 
they are like thieves, who think they 
ave always beset by the officers of 
justice. But I detest those who make 
a pretence of religion, or who are 
only so because of the immortality of 
the soul. Were mine to perish with 
me, I should still endeavour, not- 
withstanding, to be good, as Ido at 
present. It is not so much from the 
fear of God, as from gratitude for bis 
benefits, and love for him, that I am 
religious, without making a parade 
of it, like those ladies who convert 
it intoa trade, to please the court ra 
ther than to please heaven.” | 

I have been happy in this life: 1 
wish to be so in the next. There ate 
some old dragoons who will pray to 
heaven for me; and I rely more upon 
their prayers than upon these of all 
the old women of the court, or the 
clergy of the city. The fine simple 
or loud music of divine service is plea- 
sing tome. ‘The one has something 
religious in.it which affects the soul; 
the other recalls to me, by the noise 
of trumpets aud kettle-drums, which 
has so often led my soldiers to victory, 
the God of armies, who has prosper 
ed our battles; without believing, 
however, (as I have. already said was 
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sometimes asserted at court,) that it 
was what they called the miracle of 
the House of Austria. I have hardly 
had any time to sin; but I have set 
bad examples, perhaps of scandal, 
without knowing it, by neglecting 
the practices of religion, in which, 
however, I have always believed, and 
which I know very well. I have 
sometimes spoken iJl of my neigh- 
pour, but then I was obliged to do it, 
in saying such a one is a coward— 
such aone isa rogue. I have some- 
times been in a passion; but who 
could help swearing, to see a general 
oraregiment which did not do its du- 
ty, or an adjutant who did not un- 
erstand an order! I have been too 
thoughtless as a soldier, and lived as 
aphilosopher. I wish to die a chris- 
tian. I have never been fond of 
boasters, either in war or religion ; 
and perhaps it was from having seen, 
on ds one hand, frivolous impieties, 
like those of the French which I have 
mentioned, and, on the other, Spa- 
nish bigotry, that I have always kept 
myself distant from both. I have 
ten seen death near enough to be 
familiar with it. But now it is no 
longer the same thing. I once sought 
it; now I wait for it; and in waiting 
] live tranquilly. I look upon the 
past as upon a delightful dream. I 
never go to court but on days of cere- 
mony, nor to the theatre but when 
there is an Italian opera, serious or 
comic, or a fine La/let. If there were 
aFrench company, I should go to see 
Athaliz, Esther, and Polieucte. [ 
love the eloquence’ of the pulpit.— 
When Bourdaloue fills me with fear, 
Massillon fills me with hope. We 
were born in the same year, and I 
knew him at his entrance into life, 
perfectly amiable. Bossuet astonish- 
¢s, Fenelon touches, me. I have 
seen them also in my youth; and 
Marlborough and J shewed every pos- 
sible honour to the latter, when we 
took Cambrai. I have forgotten the 
epigrams of Rousseau, and even his 
ode to me ; but | ofien read bis psalms 
and his canticles. My memory is still 
good, you see ; and I believe I have 
forgotten nothing but my enemies in 
this country, whom I pardon with all 
ft heart. A stranger and success- 
fw!-—that was too much for trem.— 
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J am tolerably well in health, though 
my seventy-second year, the fatigues 
of I know not how many campaigns, 
and the eftects of I know not how 
many wounds, weigh upon me.— 
The Chevalier Carelh, my physician 
and friend, gives me a certain remedy 
to cure, as he says, the radical mois- 
ture which he finds a little dried up. 
I have a great many things yet to do, 
for the embellishment of my gardens 
and palace. For exainple, in the frent 
of that which [| inhabit, and where I 
have employed fifteen hundred work- 
men, (because it was a time of scar-’ 
eity, and it did good to the city of 
Vienna,) I wish to purchase ail the 
grounds to make a fine square,-and 
in the middle, asuperb fountain. If 
I live a little longer, I shall commit 
to writing all that I can remember, 
or that comes into my head, which f 
still find sound enough, though they 
take care to tell me, that it is a good 
deal bowed down. It has been strong 
enough not to die with vexation when 
I have been thwarted, a$ my friend, 
Prince Louis of Baden, did about 
thirty years ago. I have shrugged up 
my shoulders, and gone on. For ex- 
ample, if I were still to interfere with 
affairs, I should say to the emperor, 
«* Take every precaution for your suc- 
cession: it will be devilishly embroil- 
ed, ‘l'wo or three different powers 
wil] support their pretensions. Pre- 
vent it all while you are alive. This 
is an occasion for travelling post, as [ 
did in my time, running to Munich, 
Berlin, London, the Hague, &c.”— 
The army and the artillery are falling 
into decay. They will not be in a 
state to resist, if they do not arrange 
together to prevent all that will hap- 
pen; and if, before that, on the death 
of Charles VI. they do not refuse to 
go to war with the Turks. I wish 
great yood fortune to the house of 
Austria, which will soon be Auseria- 
Lorraine, and I hope that she will 
extricate herself. I have written 
enough for to-day, and I shall now 
mount my horse to go and see a lion 
which has arrived at my menagerie on 
the road to Schweikelt. — — — 


—~— — -— coe —— — —_ os 
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Tour of Five Toousanp Mites by 
two EwGuism Prisoners escaped 
Jrom France tn November 1810. 


[ Concluded from p. 203. } 


YF WESDAY, 25th.—This morning 

. waited on Mr. S-—, to whom 
we were recommended by our friend 
at Soleure, and requested him to’ in- 
form us by what means we could get 
a bill negociated on England, as our 
stock of cash was nearly run out: he 
informed us, that, as all communica- 
tion with England was put a stop to, 
he considered it impossible to get any 
bills forwarded ; but having consider- 
ed that our situation demanded some 
relief, having received a note we 
sent him from Lintz, be generously 
presented us with the sum of 1160 
florins, paper money, about twenty- 
one pounds sterling ; and seeing that 
our clothes looked rather the worse 
for our late journey, he gave us a few 
necessaries which we were most in 
want of from his own wardrobe, and 
requested that we would call on him 
every day during our stay, as he 
should be happy to know where the 
Austrian government would send us 
to.—A real friend. 

Wednesday, 26th.— Waited this 
morning on Sir John S——, an Eng- 
lish gentleman “pag age: who 
advised us to call on Mr. Concan- 
non, an English gentleman, who 
would, probably, be of some assist- 
ance to us—nothing further this day. 

Thursday, 27th.—-This morning 
waited on the Director of Police, who 
gave us our passport (as Swiss) for 

onstantinople, being the only safe 
route left open for us.» We were to 
Jeave Vienna on the 31st, our places 
being taken, and paid for, by the po- 
lice, -in the Diligence, for Semlin. 
The 1060 florins which we received 
from the director, at Lintz, was Also 
repasl by them.—Afternoon, called. 
on Mr. Concannon, who behaved 
with the greatest civility towards us, 
and offered us every assistance in his 
power; was much surprised to find 
us in such a forward state for setting 
off again, and, by whose interest, we 
got-a supply of cash for our voyage 
into Turkey. From this to Monday, 
31st, nothing particular—amused our- 
selves in viewing the city and suburbs, 





and a every day on Mr: §, anj 
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Monday, December 1.—At eight 
this morning set off from Vienna, in 
the Diligence, for Semlin ; fine frosty 
weather, but very cold. 

Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1811.—Passed 
through the city of Raab, which ap. 

ared to have been strongly fortified, 

ut, during the last campaign, was 

besieged and taken by the French 
after an obstinate resistance ; tbe late 
walls are now in ruins round the 
town, being almost entirely knocked 
down. 

Friday, 4th.— Arrived at Buda, or 
Offen, the capital of Hungary, on 
the Danube; detained at Offen four 
days, on account of so much driftice 
in the Danube, which rendered i im. 
passable; at ‘last, on Tuesday 8th, 
with much difficulty, we crossed over 
to Pest. Offen is a small, but neat 
and well built city; the Archduke 
Palatine has a very handsome palace 
there, as have likewise several of the 
Hungarian nobility. Opposite, on 
the east side of the Danube, is the 
city of Pest, which appears nearly ag 
large as Buda. ; 

V ednesday 9th.—This morning, at 
nine, set off from Pest. Cloudy wea- 
ther, with snow ; very bad travelling, 
snow about two feet deep ; gt upset 
twice between Pest and Neusatz, 
obliged to get out and assist to heave 
up the Diligence again, which, afler 
much labour, we accomplished ; for 
tunately, nothing worse happened; 
proceeded but very slowly, owing to 
so much snow on the ground. 

Friday 18th.—At about five, P. M. 
arrived at Neusatz, a large town on 
the east side of the Danube, opposite 
to which, on the west side, stand 
the fortress of Peterwaradin, sup 
to be the strongest in Hungary. 

Saturday 19th.—Crossed the Da 
nube, and waited on General Hiller, 
who commands in Sclavonia, and 
who resides at Peterwaradin for infor- 
mation how to proceed to get mlo 
‘Lurkey, who informed us that it was 


impossible to pass by Semlin through, 


Servia, as the Serviams were at war 
with the Turks, and that our best 
route was to proceed to Temeswat, 
and from thence into Wallachia, by 
Orschowa. Gave up our places the 
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iligence, and took a conveyance for 
Temeswar as directed. 


Sunday 20th.—At noon set off in 
apeasant’s cart from Neusatz for Te- 
meswar. 

Tuesday 22d. At noon arrived at 
the city of Temeswar, a very strong 
fortification. Fortunately, at the inn 
we stopped at, we became acquainted 
with Mr. P. P. Furilo, a German 
gentleman, from Vienna, for Con- 
stantinople, who very pane offered 
to join us, being going the same 
route, and to assist us, being strang- 
ers, as far as lay in his power, dur- 
ing our journey through the almost 
uncivilized provinces of Turkey, 
which we gladly err ae being to- 
tally unacquainted with the country, 
customs, &c. of the inhabitants. 


Wednesday, 23d.—At one, P. M. 
set off for Orschowa, in company 
with Mr. F. and his servant, in a 
waggon going to Orschowa for cot- 
ton, Fine weather, but cold; roads 
near Orschowa, very mountainous and 
narrow, just room for one cart abreast, 
but, at certain distances, more room 
for carts to pass. 

Wednesday, 30th.—At about four, 
afternoon, arrived at Orschowa, a 
amall town on the banks of the Da- 
nube, the extreme frontier of Hun- 
ary: got our passports signed here. 
Mr. F. got letters of recommenda- 
tion for Widdin, in Turkey, &c. &c. 
Stopped here until 

riday, February Ist.—Being all 
ready for setting off at 10,,A. M. 
took our departure in a canoe down 
the Danube; stopped at a Turkish 
fortress on a immall island on the Da- 
nube, where our passports were ex- 
amined ; after which we were per- 
mitted to proceed, from this dropped 
down the river to a Servian fortress, 
where our passports were also signed, 
ke. Mr. F. having a letter of recom- 
mendation for the commandant we 
were well received ; supped and spent 

evening with the commandant 
and some Russian officers. 
_ Saturday, 2d.—At ten, this morn- 
ing, recommenced our journey, pro- 
¢ in the canoe to a small town 
in Wallachia, on the banks of the Da- 
nube, from which we immediately 
‘ook post-horses and two sledges for 

Usivensat Mac. Voi. XVI. 


Krayova, the head-quarters of. the 
tight wing of the Russian army com- 
manded by General Saas. 

Sunday, 3d.—At noon arrived at 
Krayova; very. dangerous travelling 
post in sledges; at one of the posts 
the horses took fright, and ran away 
with us, and, at last, capsized us out 
of the sledge, and left us comfortably 
rolling in the snow. As the horses had 
set off and left us, we were under the 
necessity of walking the remainder of 
this stage ; fortunately, we meet with 
no avcthent in our fall but that of get. 
ting a roll or two in the snow. 

n our arrival at Krayova we were 
informed that the general ‘was gone to 
Bucharest, the grand head-quarters 
of the Russian main army. Obliged 
to await his return, in order to pro- 
cure a licence to pass the advanced 
post on the route to Widdin, the 
frontier city of Turkey. Remained 
at Krayova ten days; very bad ac- 
commodations: indeed, from Vienna, 
all through Hungary, and the Ban- 
nat, the accommodations were very 
indifferent. 

Wednesday, 13th.—The general 
having returned, we got a licence to 
proceed; hired a cart immediately, 
and set off for Widdin, in company 
with Mr. F. and his servant. 

Thursday, 14th.—Arrived at the 
advanced post of the army, at the vil- 
lage of Bayless, the commandant of 
which refused to let us pass, although 
we had a licence signed by the gene- 
ral, alledging, that the truce with 
the Pacha of Widdin was expired, 
and that his orders were to permit no 
person to pass; but informed us, that 
we might remain there, and send one 
of our party back to Krayova to en- 
deavour to get a fresh licence, which, 
if obtained, he would allow us to 

ass. In consequence of which Mr. 

uribo set off again for Krayova, and 
left his servant with us at the village, 
who, fortunately for us, understood 
the Wallachian language, otherwise 
we should have been very badly off. 
On Mr. F.’s arrival at Krayova he 
found that the general was again gone 
to Bucharest, consequently, he was 
obliged to wait his return three days, 
during which time we were most 
wretchedly situated at this miserable 
village, where nothing but the roofs 
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of their wretched huts are to be seen 
above ground, the interior apart- 
ments, or rather caves, being altoge- 
ther under ground. In one of those 
dungeons we remained thirteen days, 
not daring to go farther than the door, 
for fear of being arrested by a set of 
rascally, drunken Cossacks, which 
formed the Russian advanced post ; 
and, three times during our stay, the 
came to take us to prison, but which 
we fortunately escaped, by Mr. F.’s 
servant explaining to thein, in the 
Wallachian language, the reasons of 
our detention. What still made it 
worse was, the extreme scarcity of 
provisions, hardly any thing to be got 
at any price, the Russian army being 
sonear. At last, on 

Wednesday, 27th, — Mr. Furibo 
returned from Krayova with a fresh 
licence, and with him another gen- 
tleman for Salonika, who joined our 
party, and set off immediately, guard- 
ed by two Russian cossacks, as far as 
the banks of the Danube, where find- 
ing a Turkish gun-boat within hail, 
we hailed her ; they immediately sent 
their boat for us, and took us across 
the Danube to Widdin, where we ar- 
-rived on 

Friday, March 1ist.—-There be- 
ing no conveyance to be got imme- 
diately from Widdin, we remained 
here until the 6th, when Mr. F. hav- 
ing terminated his business, had no 
occasion to go any farther, and we 
parted company from him, after 
thanking him for all faveurs, and 
each took horses from a caravan re- 
turning to Seres; and, on 

Wednesday, 6th,—Set off ftom 
Widdin ‘for Seres, in company with 
Mr. J. Wessely, for Salonika; to 
which place we also meant to pro- 
ceed, as it was much nearer than 
Constantinople, and where we should 
find an English consul. We were 
obliged to take a stock of provision, 
&c. with us from Widdin, as there 
are no accommodations whatever for 
travellers through the provinces of 
Turkey, and compelled to sleep every 
night in a stable with the horses. 
Good stabling for horses to be found 
at convenient distances from Widdin 
to Seres, on account of the number 
of caravans which are continually 
passing from Seres to Widdin with 
eotton. The roads through Turkey, 
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in general, being extremely dan 
a and full of rugged mentees 
and frightful precipices, we were fre. 
quently obliged to dismount, it bein 
unsafe to remain on horseback, in 
passing the most dangerous places, 
as a false step of the horse, it being 
so narrow, would bring destruction 
on both horse and rider, and burl 
them to the depth of several. hundred 
feet among the rugged rocks beneath. 
Fortunately we accomplished our 
journey without any accident, ex- 
cept a fall or two from our horses but 
which did no injury to the sufferer, 
and arrived at Seres on 

Friday, 15th_— From which place 
we tcok horses again, and set off on 
the 16th, in company with Mr. J. W. 
for Salonika; passed over a very high 
mountain, which we found very un- 
pleasant, owing to the badness of the 
road, and depth of snow on it. How- 
ever, at last, after a journey of four 
months from the depot of Auxonné, 
we providentially arrived safe on 

Sunday, 17th,—At the city of Sa- 
lonika, where we found a British 
consul, who was, happy to witness 
our escape from the hands of our ene- 
mies, and who immediately took us 
under his protection, provided us 
lodgings, and what necessaries we 
were in need of; but as no opportu- 
nity offered immediately for Malta, 
and a Greek ship being ready to sail 
for Smyrna, he advised us to pro- 
ceed thither, as opportunities for 
going from Smyrna to Malta occur 
mach oftener than at Salonika— 
Accordingly, having provided us 4 
small sea stock, we again took our 
departure on 

uesday, !Qth,—For Smyrna, at 

which place we arrived on 

Thursday, 28th,—After an unpleas- 
ant passage of nine days, being nearly 
wrecked in the gulph of Smyrna; 
for running up by night, in a gale of 
wind under close-reefed topsails and 
foresail, about four o'clock in the 
morning, the ship struck ; fortunately, 
as day-light advanced, it became more 
moderate, and we discovered our- 
selves to be on a sand to the N. and 
E. of the passage below the castle. 
We remained on board two days, to 
assist in getting her off again, but 
could not succeed; at last, got an 
opportunity to go on shore on the 
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north side, and walk up to Smyrna, 
where we arrived on the 28th. A 
few days after the ship got off the 
sand, and came_up also, having re- 
ceived assistance from Smyrna for the 
purpose; we remained here about 
three weeks before an opportunity of- 
fered for Malta. At Smyrna we were 
well received by the British consul 
and the British merchants resident 
there, being the first prisoners ever 
known to have arrived there after 
escaping from a French prison, on 
their route to England. 

Thursday, April 25th.—Having, 
by permission of Mr. Lee, an Eng- 
lish merchant, obtained a passage in 
his vessel, the St. Christopher, for 
Malta, we set sail, with several ves- 
sels in company, under the orders of 
his Majesty’s brig Weasel, of —— 
and, afier a pleasant voyage of fifteen 
days, arrived at Malta on 

Sunday, May 12,—Where we were 
obliged to perform a quarantine of 
twenty-four days, which I found to 
be the most tedious part of all my tra- 
vels. NB. Separated from my com- 
eon Mr. Ashton, at Smyrna, he 
aving obtained a passage in the 
Weasel brig. At last, on June 5th, 
I got pratique, and permission to 
land, and went on shore to make an 
inquiry for a passage to England ; but 
was informed that, as a convoy had 
lately sailed for England, there would 
not be another appointed until July 1 ; 
consequently was obliged to wait that 
period. At length, on 

Monday, July 1,—Having previ- 
ously obtained a passage on board the 
ship Pelican, Capt. N. for London, 
to whom I feel myself under great 
obligations for his generous and dis- 
interested conduct towards me whilst 
at Smyrna and Malta, at which first 
place I had the pleasure of becomin 
acquainted with him, we saile 
from Malta, in company with a fleet 
for England, under the orders of the 
frigate Belle Poule, Capt. Brisbane. 
A few days after we were joined by 
the Leonidas frigate, for England 
also; arrived at,Gibraltar on the 26th ; 
sailed again on August Ist; and, at 
last, after a tedious passage of sixty- 
four days from Malta, I arrived safe 
at Stangate Creek on 
Monday, September 2d,—After a 


journey of nine months and 14 days 


from the dépét of Auxonne, and an 
absence of nearly five years from my 
native country ; making a tour of u 
wards of five thousand miles from t 
dépot of Auxonne to England. 
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[Extracted from ‘‘ Faber’s Internal State 
of France.’’] 
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—— first regulation that is offered 
to or forced upon the cities is the 
establishment of an octroi municipal, 
or duty on provisions, or an increase 
of its rates, if previously established. 
The next measure is to give orders for 
the execution of the public works 
which are called for : such as the con- 
struction of a port, an exchange, a 
bridge, a new road, or a canal; the 
erection of an entrepét for probibited 
commodities, denominated pertyirone s 
the repairing of a cathedral, a prison, 
or an hospital. The invariable rule, 
in all these cases, is to throw the ex- 
pence upon those who require the 
establishment. If the revenues of the 
commune and the produce of the 
octroi aré not sufficient for the pur- 
pose, extraordinary taxes are imposed, 
and the centimes additionels already 
charged in the tax-list are raised. The 
canals which are to unite the Po and 
the Rhine, the Rhine and the Rhone, 
and the Meuse and the Rhine, are all 
to be executed at the expence of the 
neighbouring population. The famous 
canal of St. Quentin, which was to 
afford so illustrious a proof of the mu- 
nificence of the ruler, bas become, 
at last, a most oppressive burden to 
the inhabitants of the departments 
which it traverses. In regard to the 
exchanges aud the harbours to be 
constructed, the merchants are always 
obliged to defray part of the expences 
and the communes another; some- 
times the government undertakes to 
furnish a part, but this circumstance 
seldom fails to paralyze the undertak- 
ing, as the engagement is rarely per- 
formed. The inhabitants of the towns 
of Montjoie and Corneli-Miinster pe- 
titioned for a road to be constructed 
from one place to the other ; a decree 
commanded the increase of the.centi- 
mes additionels for ten years to pro- 
vide a fund for the making of the 
2M 2 ‘ 
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road. In eleven of the northern de- 
partments of France the canals are in 
a ruinous condition: an additional tax 
to continue for a number of years 
was laid upon the inhabitants to de- 
fray the expence of putting them in 
order. It is,the same in the south, 
in the west, the east; it is the 
same in every part of France. The 
expence of the works executed in 
other countries at the cost of the pub- 
lic exchequer is thrown by Bonaparte 
upon those particular places most im- 
mediately benefited by them, and yet 
he arrogates to himself the whole me- 
rit of these. enterprizes. In April, 
1805, when Bonaparte wasat Brienne, 
where he was educated at the military 
school existing there under the royal 
government, the municipality implor- 
ed that he would be graciously pleased 
to grant their town a college, as a 
monument to commemorate his hav- 
ing been brought up at that place. 
Bonaparte promised to comply with 
their request in case there was any 
ancient building adapted to the in- 
tended establishment. Having found, 
upon inspection, that there was none 
fit for the purpose, and the commune 
being destitute of the means of de- 
fraying the cost of the institution, 
Bonaparte refused the prayer of the 
magistrates of Brienne. It might 
have been supposed that in this in- 
stance at Jeast policy would have si- 
Jenced the calls of avarice. 

There is not a spark of generosity 
in any thing done by Bonaparte for 
the places which he visits in his jour- 
nies: as to the measures which he 
commands, he never furnishes more 
towards them than the decree and his 
name. The favours which he grants 
are always burdens, and his boasted 
beneficence invariably saddles his 
wretched subjects with new imposts, 
I have often seen magistrates and 
porte who would fain have been re- 
eased from the weight of decrees 
bountifully issued in their behalf. 
The town of R—— petitioned to have 
its ruinous canal repaired, hoping to 
find in that resource some alleviation 
of the general distress. The canal 
repaired by the state would have re- 
vived ihe spirits of the decayed town, 
and filled it with joy; this was what 


it applied for. A decree arrived, im-" 


posing the payment of a considerable 
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increase of the taxes for six years, to 
raise a fund for defraying the neces. 
sary expences. The town was plung- 
ed into aggravated wretchedness, and 
in all probability the canal will never 
be touched. othing great or truly 
liberal has ever been effected-by Bo- 
naparte’s celebrated tours: he never 
issued a single act that benefited the 
whole population of a town or dis. 
trict. ‘The dilapidation of the finan- 
ces, indeed, would not have allowed 
the bestowing of positive favours, the 
merit of which he was desirous of as. 
suming in the’ newspapers, by an- 
nouncing new public works and esta- 
blishments ; but he might bave made 
them an extensive medium of doing 

ood, without taking any thing oat of 
the public treasury. ‘This negative 
beneficence would not have been less 
genuine. Wherever Bonaparte went, 
the people were crushed by the bur. 
den of taxes. If in one towm he had 
remitted the duties on registration for 
a year; if he had relieved another 
commune for the same term from the 
payment of the droits reunis, or 
merely of the patentes, or of the tax 
on doors and windows; it he had for- 
given a single rural canton the arrears 


of the land tax, he would have per-. 


formed an act of real bounty, and ob. 
tained a claim to gratitude. When 
Fouquet was superseded by Colbert, 
Louis XIV. remitted ail the imposts 
owing by the people from 1647 to 
1656, and tai/les to the amount of 
three millions more. Bonaparte af- 
fects to imitate great models ; he goes 
a great way in search of them; but 
he is not capable of performing for 
one single place, and only for one 
single year, what has been done on 
the very spot where he resides for a 
series of years and for a whole king- 
dom. It must indeed be confessed 
that no application to that effect was 
ever made to him; his subjects dare 
not prefer such apetition, ‘They.are 
so accustomed to suffer, and so tho- 
roughly acquainted with the rapacious 
disposition of their ruler, that they 
neither ask nor wish for what they 
know will never be granted. 

The local measures ordered by Bo- 
naparte in his tours exhibit not a 
spark of generosity; what traits of 
justice do they present? A town ob- 
tains the promise to be reimbursed 
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certain sums which it has been com- 
lied to advance for the erection of a 
prison, a building appropriated to the 
courts of justice and barracks—struc- 
“tures which ought to be built by the 
state, or at least by some other autho- 
rities than those of the commune, 
Another town receives the assurance 
that it shall be repaid money sunk in 
supplies furnished for the army. The 
inhabitants of a frontier town procure 
permission to import the produce of 
their vineyards situated beyond the 
limits of the French territory, and hi- 
therto considered as foreign wines.— 
The cotton-spinners, having petition- 
ed that cotton spun abroad shall not 
be admitted by certain custom-houses 
which they specify, obtain a favour- 
able answer. On the petition of other 
manufacturers, the unportation of the 
kind of iron-wire necessary for the 
fabrication of needles, and not hi- 
therto made in France, is allowed. 
A diocese applies for a, reduction of 
the duties on the importation of cod, 
on which the catholics principally sub- 
sist during the fasts prescribed by their 
religion. A number of artisans solicit 
regulations for their workmen, sta- 
tutes concerning the time of their ser- 
vice, and al] the reciprocal relations 
between master and journeyman. 
Some traders suggest the propriety of 
a difference being made between the 
duties on the importation of cinnamon 
and those on cassia lignea. If appli- 
cations of this kind are complied with, 
government merely puts an end to 
injustice of but too long standing. It 
only fulfils neglected duties, redresses 
grievances, rectifies errors that ought 
never to have been committed. The 
individuals who are immediate gain- 
ers by the measures adopted become 
their warm panegyrists ; the public 
functionaries perform their task in 
their barangues and public documents, 
and the editors of newspapers in their 
a. _ How easy it is to appear 
Just, where injustice is universal. 
_Thus the merit of Bonaparte’s jour- 
nies and tours is reduced within a very 
small compass. Most of the mea- 
sures which he sanctions in them 
might as well have been sanctioned at 
ans, If his presence is necessary to 
rectify an oppressive article in the ta- 
ble of customs, the intermediate offi- 
cers have not done their duty, and are 
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bad servants of their sovereign and 
the public. To ascertain that a pound 
of salt cod pays eight times as much 
duty on importation as it ought, is it 
necessary that the ruler and all his 
ministers should perform a journey of 
one hundred and twenty leagues? 
Very different matters might have 
been decided upon in Bonaparte’s ca- 
binet at the Tuilleries, or at St. 
Cloud. Was it necessary to sign de- 
crees for Genoa or Piedmont on the 
coast of the British Channel; that 
concerning the canal of St. Quentin at 
Austerlitz ; and to issue hundreds of 
other decrees, which excite. notice 
rather by the distance of the places 
where they are signed from those to 
which they relate, than by the im- 
portance of their subjects ?—Taking 
every thing into consideration, no- 
thing is left of these journies of Bo- 
naparte but their theatrical parade. 
This was never so apparent as in the 
visit which he paid in 1804 to the 
camp on the coast of the Channel, 
and nothing ever opened the eyes of 
the people so much in regard to their 
object. Immense demonstrations and 
preparations had been made, and the 
general expectation was propartionate 
to these. Nothing less was looked 
tor at Paris than to see the French 
troops wafted over the straights, the 
haughty Carthage utterly destroyed, 
and peace, so ardently wished for, 
dictated on her ruins. Instead of the 
accomplishment of these hopes, a 
grand theatrical representation was 
given by Bonaparte. One hundred 
and twenty thousand raen were drawn 
up around him. Himself, ascending 
an eminence, decorated with all the 
insignia of various orders, distributed 
crosses of the legion of honour, and 
...+..- returned to Paris. Never did 
public opinion dare to manifest itselé 
so strongly as on this occasion; a 
murmur of dissatisfaction was heard 
in every quarter, and the credit of 
these journies was gone for ever. 

In these journies, indeed, he dis- 
plays an activity which astonishes the 
spectator. No sooner does he alight 
rom his carriage than he receives the 
authorities, When the audience is 
over he mounts his horse, atid rides 
round the town to reconnoitre its situ- 
ation and its environs. If it happens 
to be late when he arrives, this recog- 
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noisance is deferred till day-break the 
next morning, at six, five, or perhaps 
at four o'clock. Before the inhabit- 
ants are out of bed Bonaparte has 
often returned to his lodgings. I have 
known him immediately on alighting 
propose a hunting-party, which has 
lasted several hours. All his.surveys 
are taken with extreme rapidity. Bo- 
naparte, mounted on. his Arabian 
horse, generally leaves those who ae- 
company him far behind; while wait- 
ing for them to rejoin him he gains 
time to make his observations. With 
the exception, perhaps, of some ge- 
neral, extraordinarily well mounted, 
scarcely any one of his suite can keep 
pace with him ; his favourite Mame- 
luke. Roustan, who attends with the 
led horses, ofien cannot. The citizen 
commanding the guard of honour, 
who has obtained permission to fol- 
Jow him, is generally the first obliged 
to give in. 

Bonaparte has sometimes fatigued 
two horses in riding round a town of 
a moderate size. Falls from their 
horses are not at all uncommon to his 
suite ; | myself saw this happen once 
to Roustan. Bonaparte always seeks 
the shortest roads; he never follows 
the windings, and obstacles do not 
stop him: he leaps over walls, hedges, 
and ditches, leaving these who follow 
him to go round. He scales, on 
horse-back, mountains almost inac- 
eessible to the pedestrian, and de- 
scends them tn the same manner; he 
has been seen mounting in this way 
ait ascent almost perpendicular, situ- 
ated near Atx la Chapeile, and de- 
scending from it. He often makes 
with his Arabians most dangerous 
Jeaps: his friends have remarked to 
him, the risks to which he exposes 
himself ; to which he one day answer- 
ed, ** Do you not know that I am the 
first horseman in the world ? Bona- 
parte is certainly a good horsernan, 
without grace or dignity, it Is: true, 
but with a firmness, and a rare sang- 
troid, he shews himself every where 
absolute. master of his seat. Where- 
ever he passes he Jeaves behind him 
the remembrance of the rapidity of 
his course, of the- boldness of ‘bis 
leans, and of an activity unparalleled. 

However, he always leaves also on 
the minds of those who reflect the 
‘impression of an activity very diffe- 
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rent from that of an administrator, it 
is that of a soldier hardened to fatigue. 
His circuits round towns are made 
with the circumspection of a general; 
he always appears in the act of recon. 
noitring spots of ground ‘fit forthe 
position of armies, for forts or ve- 
doubts. One would say, ‘to see ‘his 
active haste, that he was preparing to 
give battle the following day. Round 
a manufacturing, a commercial, or an 
agricultural town, Bonaparte’s cireuits 
always bear the same character; hecar- 
ries the same coup d’eil every where, 
It is true that this coup d’ceil is just; 
it is always that of an experienced en- 
gineer, and one that may become 
very useful when it is necessary. At 
first sight Bonaparte will point out the 
best direction to be given toa project- 
ed canal, the best place for establish- 
ing or for constructing a port ora 
dyke. A town situated on a naviga- 
ble river had for some time wished to 
establish a port of safety beneath its 
walls. During many years the engi- 
neers and the enlightened inhabitants 
of the place had discussed and debat- 
ed, on which of the given points thig 
port should be placed. Opinions were 
divided Bonaparte at the first view 
“wear out the preterable spot, deve- 
oping, without hesitation, the mo- 
tives dictated by the ground, by the 
declivity of the waters, and the direc- 
tion of winds. His opinion had been 
always that of the most enlightened 
and the most experienced men in all 
the country. Bonaparte has a coup 
d’eeil for all grounds and for their ap- 
plication. y 
Bonaparte seems to wish toestablish 
in every place the remembrance that 
aman, in evegy way remarkable, has 
passed through it. He — un- 
willing to admit an equal on any 
point ; every thing belonging to him 
must strike, astonish, impose on the 
imagination: it would seem as if be 
wished to crush every ordinary con- 
ception by the idea of his being, and 
reign over all minds by astonishment. 
Astonishiment is nearly allied ‘to fear. 
He will not be loved, ‘and he has no- 
thing amiable. He does not come 
like a father to be surrounded by his 
children : he appears like a_ master 
among his slaves. Whem saluted he 
pays no attention ; thousands of heads 
axe uncovered when he passes, he 
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makes not the slightest inclination ; 
never is his hat moved from his head, 
he seems deaf to the cries of Vivat && 
Huxia! Nevet is the least ‘impres- 
sion visible on his countenance, no- 
thing astonishes him, nothing rejoices 
him. When he is spoken to his phy- 
siognomy remains immoveable, and 
seems to express that he knows be- 
forehand all that can be told him. He 
allows speeches to be recited to him 
asso many formulas which he knows 

tobe dictated ; it is painful to him to 

listen to them; he submits to this 
pain, not for himself, but because he 
wishes the world to Jearn what men 

say to him to confess their subjection. 

If he ask questions it is in the tone of 
command. He will be answered with 
quickness ; he will be promptly obey- 
ed. It were better to give a false an- 
swer than hesitate. A man in office, 
scrupulous in his assertions, incurs 
reprimands. Well-informed men 
have been removed into other depart- 
ments for not having replied with 
confidence. Others have obtained 
crosses of the legion of honour for 
having answered with boldness. He 
knows the blind instruments of his 
will; he hears their demonstrations 
with indifference ; he does not deign 
to look at them; he wants them, but 
he is disgusted with them , the bold 
despise cowards: I have seen, in a 
town where Bonaparte is detested, a 
group of hirelings offer to take the 
orses from his carriage in order to 
draw it themselves. If the guards, 
uncertain of the intentions of these 
officious people, had not prevented 
them, the Gazette would have extol- 
Jed the enthusiasm of the inhabitants 
of this place; and in every town of 
France, one after another, Bonaparte 
would have been seen drawn by beasts 
of burden with human faces. 

If Bonaparte will not be beloved, 
he is well paid in return. He finds 
nowhere attachment, nowhere enthu- 
siasm, for the one necessarily com- 
bines with the other. The ‘curious 
crowd which follows Bonaparte in his 
various courses is mute. It is true 
this crowd is innumerable, composed 
of people of all ages and all condi- 
tions: women will see the man 
whose name has become familiar to 
them, and children to whom he is a 
bughear. A feeling quite different 


from that of attachment conducts 
these thousands ; men would see the 
meteor which darts above their heads, 
and they like those secret shadderings 
he inspires. Not a voice would be 
heard when he ‘passes, if the police 
was not careful to organize the sounds. 
I have seen placed by the local autho- 
rities among different groups of peo- 
ple certain barkers, to cry with sten- 
torian voices, Vive l’Empereur ! They 
lead the mob, and rule it by terror. 
Their voices pierce amidst the groups, 
and are heard in different places and 
at different moments above all others. 
I have seen how these men have been 
compelled to lower their voices, their 
game being tou gross and easily dis- 
covered. In towns where the idiom is 
Italian or German, one hears French 
voices insulated amidst the native 
groups. In these towns the title of 
Emperor awakeus far other ideas, and 
it is not in French mouths, it is that 
of Vive le Rot which would be there. 
But it is astonishment Bonaparte re- 
quires, and this is abundantly given. 
Sometimes French journalists have 
attempted to invent anecdotes in the 
manner of Henry IV. of Bonaparte. 
There is one, where the emperor Bo- 
naparte is mistaken by a countryman 
for one of his own suite; another 
which describes him as asking for 
milk in the cottage of a good old wo- 
man. One easily detects the original 
of the picture and the intention of 
the copyist. Popularity and feeling 
do not belong to a character so cold 
and repulsive; and he himself does 
not affect it. He would keep man- 
kind at a distatice in placing astonish- 
ment between him and them ; senti- 
ments of affection would bring them 
too near him; these are feelings be- 
neath him,which he leaves to his wife. 
Madame Bonaparte does not dis- 
dain them. Kindness forms the strik- 
ing feature of her character, and is 
expressively delineated on her coun- 
tenance. The newspapers make a 
pompous exhibition of her gifts to in- 
dividuals and public institutions ; but 
we must not judge of her by these 
gifts; they are as small as the means 
she is allowed. These means are 
such, that when Madame Bonaparte 
was at Strasburgh in 1805, they were 
compelled to collect in haste the last 
remains of specie which could be 
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found in the treasuries of the neigh- 
bouring departments, to defray the 
daily expences of the court of Ma- 
dame Bonaparte. Could this lady fol- 
low the inclinations of her heart, and 
those generous feelings natural to her, 
she would give much more than she 
is obliged to dispense out of form and 
parade, There are moments and si- 
tuations where she appears far more 
estimable than in those which are the 
theme of newspaper panegyric. Her 
eye can discover the unhappy ; and 
acts of benevolence exist discovered 
only tothose who have known their ob- 
jects: she appears still more estimable 
wheuever in her journies she meets 
with amiable persons of her own sex ; 
she forgets all court-etiquette, to em- 
brace them with cordiality, and to 
press to her heart interesting children 
whom she observes, She seems to 
seize these moments with an eager- 
ness which deceives her circumspec- 
tion, and only shews the amiable im- 
pulse of her sex. These moments 
are doubtless rare in the sphere of 
Saint Cloud! Madame Bonaparte is 
interesting, when, in her journies, a 
beautiful morning, or evening, re- 
veals a serene sky above her head, or 
some lovely landscape opens upon her. 
She is still more so, when she is bu- 
sied among her flowers or her plants, 
and who would envy her the just ho- 
mage they offer her ? A flatterer has 
named, I know not what plant, after 
the name of her family, the Pageri- 
ana, aud in some public gardens they 
have placed her bust near that of Lin- 
nzus. These homages are not pure, 
as those of the flowers. If Madame 
Bonaparte has not felt berself flatter- 
ed, she must have seen, with a pain- 
ful feeling, that even her simsple and 
ingocent tastes are not out of the 
reach of adulation. After her exam- 
ple, botany has become a fashionable 
study among the ladies in France. ‘It 
is to be wished that all the fashions in 
a country which gives them to the 
universe had resembled this. All 
these characteristics would not asto- 
nish im other females; they are com- 
mon to the sex; but it is fortunate 
that the wife of Bonaparte possesses 
them. 

Thus estimable in her private life, 
Madame Bonaparte does not exhi- 
bit herself disadvantageously on the 
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great stage to which her unexpected | 


and imperious destiny has summoned 
her. She has dignity in her deport. 
ment, grace in her motions, and taste 
in her a The diadem which en. 
circles her head on the days of cere. 
mony does not efface the features of 
goodness in her countenance. In the 
splendid ceremonials of state, under 
the canopy at church, conducted to 
the steps of a throne, and surrounded 
by clouds of incense, her: modesty 
makes her appear constrained, with- 
out, however, giving an artificial. air, 
Her looks, and all ber person seem 
to indicate that she is following an 
impulse foreign to her feelings, and 
that of herself she had never chosen 
to act a part to which she did not 
think herself summoned. Amidst the 
smoke of the incense, ascending the 
steps of her throne, she has some 
limes the air of a victim conducted to 
the altar, and she has often inspired 
the idea with all its correspondent 
feelings. 

When Madame Bonaparte arrived 
for the first time at certain towns, the 
inhabitants did not always perceive 
the wife of the French emperor, but 
simply Madame Bonaparte ; an em- 
press whose elevation was so recent 
and so rapid was a spectacle to which 
it was necessary to accustom oneself. 
Sometimes no voice was raised at her 
entrance; veiled, she kept herself 
back in the carriage, and seemed to 
return the want of civility with a to- 
tal disregard of the curious observers. 
This was shewing a just feeling, and 
giving to understand that she was sen- 
sible of the extent of her unhappy 
greatness by what they refused to be- 
stow. But in quitting those same 
towns which had 
tifying reception, she was sometimes 
followed by the voice of gratitude: 
none of the unfortunate had approach- 
ed her without relief. Bonaparte 
seems unwilling to yield to bis wife 
any particie of the glory and any of 
the acclamations he thinks due to 
himself. He arrives and departs rare- 
ly with his wife. Sometimes several 
tho intervene; and, indeed, the po- 
lice serves her but indifferently with 
acclamations. The good Madame 
Bonaparte does belongs to her as a 
private individual ; as empress she 
has. no influence, and can do nothing. 
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treatment frricingd yy Bonaparte 
against his wife ; but he bas no regard 

gr whepeyer she. appears to baye 
fried her ascendancy in serious affairs, 
J know. of ap act of marriage for 

Pe Ntadame ponaparte deply in- 

ted herself, and which was an- 

by Bonaparte without any re- 
spect to the malicious eye of an atten- 
ye public, and the honour of his 
compromised. In his. journies 

a arté shews ap example of do- 
uc union and regulated habus. 
frrim to rest at ten; if there are 
ivals, about eleven; rarely ever 
oe, midnight. Bonaparte sleeps 
with his wife in the same bed. The 
t officers, who pfecede the tra- 
pa couple, consider it as their first 
rare 10 choose the apartment and the 
bed, which they can seldom procure 
of the size required, that is from 
ight to ten feet wide. Iam. ignorant 

the motive of this enormous di- 
pension. Jn several places Roustan 
sleeps across the entrance, at the door 
a the. apartment. 

I have seen this man whose name 
is Bonaparte ; [ have seen him an offi- 
cer in the artillery, general in the ar- 
jay, consul, emperor ! When yet the 
Halian win his name gave him no con- 
¢ern,all then was Itahan about, him, his 
phys! ygnomy, bis complexion; he 
wad neither the habits, the manners, 
hor the agreeable figure of a French- 
nian ; the rough motions and the shar 
form of the foreigner displeased. R 
cold reserved air gave his exterior an 
appearance Of indifference for all about 
him... He always walked concentrat- 
ed.inshimself. Careless of the events 
which awaited him, but always occu- 
pied with his glory, he appeared de- 
termined to perform whatever could 
€onduct him towards it. Attached to 
no being but himself, he never joined 
any party but to serve his glory; he 
aas been republican, conventional, 
directorial, moderate. The proofs ex- 
ist in the public documents: he is 
aecused of having been a terrorist ; 
this is nat proved, but it is proved 
that he has sworn to all principles, 
and that he has abjured them all. 

Thave seen this man; in the midst 
of the greatest crowd and bustle, in 
all places and at all times, he appears 
to be alone and insulated. Nothing 
Univexsat Mac. Vor. XVI. 


yer could discover apy traces of 


that surrounds can reach him. ie, 

one, forms his world. “Men are no- 
thing to him ; Red are the Means, 
himself is the énd. © His motth is hi- 
deous when he smiles on'them—it is 
a smile of contempt, a smile of pity, 
which cheers cowards’ in the terrible 
immovability of the rest of'his fea- 
tures. This solitary smile has been 
given to him by heaven. 

I have seen this man—he is simple 
in his private Manners, in his tastes, 
and ip his wants. An uniform the 
least shewy : a black hat, without any 
other ornament than the’ cockade— 
this is his ‘dress. His ostentatious 
splendour is not for himself, but for 
others. He isa slave to it, in order 
to reign over others; he isa borrow- 
ed character in the imperial mantle, 
as if the hat a Ja Henri IV, as heis 
in all costumes; but it is better to be 
a borrowed character, than not to 
have consequence. He has neithera 
taste for the table, nor for. women, 
nor for the fine arts; these tastes 
would level him with other men: 
he has only one, that of being above 
them. 

He speaks little—he speaks with- 
out selection, and with a kind of in- 
correctness. He gives little cohe- 
rence to his ideas; he is satisfied to 
sketch them by strong outlines. His 
words pronounced with a sharp voice 
are oracles; he does not occupy chis 
attention by the form in which he 
gives them, provided the thought is 
weighty, strikes, and overturns.— 
Thus frequently something common 
appears in the turn of phrase he em- 
ploys. He writes as he speaks. Flat- 
terers have discovered in it the style 
of Montesquieu. This is comparing 
two men who have no points of re- 
semblance. The public speeches of 
Bonaparte have been dry and cold. — 
That which he addressed to the Di- 
rectory, when be presented the treaty 
of Campo Formio, was insignificant. 
On the i8sth Brumaire, his inatten- 
tion to the form of his thoughts had 
nearly changed the fortune, of that 
day against him. Being in the court 
of the building in which the legisla- 
tors were assembled, Bonaparte would 
harangue the soldiers, to secure them 
for himself. ‘* Soldiers,” (he said,) 
** you will not abandon your general 
who. has so often led you to victory ? 
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You will not lend your arms to the 
factious who are tearing the repub- 
lic? You will not uphold those who 
have occasioned the country to lose 
the fruit of so many triumphs?” To 
these apostrophes, and several others, 
all expressed negatively, the soldiers 
near him answered by ‘“‘ No! No! 
No !” which filled the air. These 
Nos, repeated by a thousand mouths, 
spread farther among the ranks; and 
the distant bodies, supposing that 
their comrades were repelling by 
their Nos, propositions against their 
honour and their liberty, echoed alike 
their Nos with a tone of disapproba- 
tion and refusal. For some moments 
an hesitation throughout the ranks 
was becoming a strong opposition, 
and Bonaparte was near losing the 
fruit of that day. It was then that 
his brother Lucien, by his presence 
of mind, corrected the fault which 
had been committed by a want of at- 
tention tothe form of expressing him- 
self. Lucien mounted his horse, 
passed among the ranks, and address- 
éd to the soldiers the questions his 
brother had asked; but in such a 
manner as to obtain an unanimous 
Yes. This Yes decided that day, and 
the future greatness of Bonaparte.— 
After this critical moment, even in 
the hall of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred he spoke without coherence and 
without dignity. His speeches from 
the threne—are speeches from the 
throne ! 

I have seen this man, when he was 
the hope of humanity. I have seen 
him, when he had preferred to be its 
scourge, It is terror personified,which 
accomplishes the prediction of heads 
criminally exalted, that the revolu- 
tion would make a circuit through the 
Universe, and overturn all the thrones 
of kings. 

Ihave seen this man. I have seen 
him near. His head is a rare re-union 
ofthe most marked characteristics. — 
Every portrait of Bonaparte will be 
known, even if it should not resem- 
ble him. In this they are like the 
portraits of Frederic the Great; he 
admits of an overcharged likeness.— 
It requires only lips, where the con- 
tempt of men eternally resides, to be 
placed between the protuberance of 
such a chin and the concavity of such 
a transition from the nose to the up- 
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per lip. The full length, b SA 
representing Bona a the gerne *. 
of Malmaison, while it embellishes” 
the form, strongly expresses the cha. 


racter of the original. 
I have studied t the eye of B 


0 

That eye shuns inspection. "A Gen, 
man observer, with the hand of a 
master, has pointed out the di 
of rege it*, in eye is re 
sent ively, sparkling, open, and 
deeply arched. Rigravings wotlk, 
and coin, represent it as such, but all 
flatter in approximating the counte. 
nance to the antique. 

This eye suffers nothing to 
of what 1s passing within ; it appears 
dull and fatigued by the efforts to 
which it has served as the organ — 
Eyes I have found none in those 
sockets. I found two places where 
these had once been. They are two 
craters, bearing the traces of the lava 
which has issued from them, and an- 
nouncing that frightful abyss, whose 
borders they form. Perhaps at the 
moment the volcano groans in its re- 
cesses, and prepares death and de- 
struction ; perhaps at the moment it 
is breaking out, and is about to anni- 
hilate all that is within its reach. 

How looked this eye, when Bona- 
parte resolved on the destruction of 
the throne of Naples—the degrada- 
tion of Austria—the extinction of the 
Germanic empire—the humiliation of 
Prussia? How looked this eye,when 
Bonaparte resolved on the exile of his 
benefactor, Barras? —the death of 
Moreau? How, when he ordered 
the young D'Enghien, just entering 
the suburbs of Paris, to be hurried 
away to Vincennes, and when Ma- 
dame Bonaparte was drowned in tears 
at his knees? I should like to see 
this eye when it wants sleep. Does 
it ever close? How sleeps Bona- 
parte ? 


The Wanperines and Orrntons of 
ALGERNON: a SEEKER of WISDOM. 
[ Continued from p. 194]. 
Letrer XXIII. 

Edinburgh, July, 1811. 

gp see tinctured with liberal cu- 
4 riosity seeks to avail itself of 
every opportunity by which that cu- 
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riosity may be gratified. I know few 
sensations more plone: than visiting 
which are celebrated as the 

scenes where valour and virtue once 
signalized themselves. But this is the 
est order of this sort of pleasure, 
and, from its close connection with 
the great and dignified events of life, 
sublimes our feelings to loftier reach- 
es than they can attain by a view of 
scenes less illustrious ; yet, to a cul- 
tivated mind, any spot that has been 
the theatre of actions now given to 
immortality, has a power to call up 
agreeable associations ; and more so, 
when you view it asa casualty—when 
you take only a transient or a solitary 
glance, and hope to carry the remem- 


nce of it to other countries, and 
to communicate its poumesiath to 
minds who know it only in descrip- 
tion. Were I to behold the ruins of 
any memorable city, the scite of any 
great event, as a passing traveller, I 
thou!d feel emotions that no tongue 
could express—that no pen could de- 
scribe; but build my hut amid these 
ruins, or upon the scite, let them be 
the familiar objects of my walk, the 
constant haunts of my musing soli- 
tary hours, the perpetual sight of 
every wandering glance, and I should 
be half tempted to wonder at the ad- 
miration and the feelings of those 
whom I might see pauzing with awe 
and delight as they gazed upon them. 
This is the cats consequence of 
familiarity; satiety palls upon the 
sense, and takes the erateful edge of 
novelty and surprise from our most 
exquisite delights. But methinks 
you already ask to what this string of 
maxims is destined to lead? You 
shall know. 

Hortensius and myself lately re- 
solved to visit the spot where the 
scenery of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd is laid. It is nearly in the 
eentre of the Pentland Hills, a ridge 
which begins about four miles west 
of Edinburgh, and extends a consi- 
derable way towards the western bor- 
ders of Mid Lothian. They are en- 
tirely barren, but several romantic 


Stfeams run through them, particu- 


larly the North Esk, Glencross, and 

gan Waters. The two latter dis- 
pute the honour of being the scene 
of the Gentle Shepherd; but the 
preference seems to be decidedly 
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awarded to the former, from. the 

greater similarity which there is be- 

tween its ectucener and the poet's 

ot dae e followin — 

om the ex tory rimes which are 

prefixed to each scene, are descrip~ 

tively accurate. 

“« Beneath thesouth side of a craggy bield, 

‘‘ Where crystal springs the hale some 
** waters yield.” . 

Act I. se. 1. 

‘“< A flowing howm between twa verdant 
‘© braes, 

“< Where lasses use to wash and spread 
*¢ their claiths ; 

‘* A trotting burpie wimpling thro’ the 
** rround, 

‘* Its channel pebbles shining smooth and 


** round.” 
Act I. se. 2. 


A romantic fall near the head of 
Glencross Water is still named Hab- 
bies How, of which Ramsay’s descrip- 
tion is very correct. 


‘« Gae farer up the burn to Habbies How, 

‘«* Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and sim- 
** mer grow ; 

«< Between twa birks, out o’er a little lin 

«« The water fa’s and maks a singan din ; 

«* A pool breast deep, beneath, as clear as 
** class, 

“* Kisses wi’ easy wirls the bord’ring 
‘© erass ; 

«¢ We'll end our washing while the morn- 
** ing’s cool, 

*¢ And when the day grows hot we'll to 
*€ the pool, 

*¢ And wash oursells,” &c. 

Act I. se. 2. 


Other circumstances tend power- 
fully to corroborate this idea. The 
scenery is grand and beautiful. Had- 
bies How is a romantic spot enlivened 
by a small water-fall, which forms a 
lucent poo! at its foot, while on every 
side majestic hills rise bounding the 
horizon. All around is solitude and 
vastness. Not a dwelling of any sort 
appears in sight; no traces of man 
are to be discerned. The silence of 
the mid-day air is: unbroken by a 
sound ; the mind reposes in medita- 
tive silence. How the awakened 
soul swells boundless in the midst of 
such infinitude ! -How she wheels her 
wandering flight through Fancy‘s 
nameless space! How little, how 
contemptible does man appear seated 
thus with nature's most “majestic 
scenes around him! A puny insect 
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spessoring |i, her wide domain a few 
aces of the vilest earth! But then, 
that intellectual energy, that heavetily 
spark which ceeds is being o’ér the 
ample globe; links him. to the vital 
beam that breathes through drliversal 
nature, and binds him by ten thou- 
sand chains to God’s creatiéh! This 
it is which robs him of his native lit- 
tleness, and gives him empire through 
the spacious world! It is most sweet 
in scenes like these_to give the rapt 
soul her towring flight — to follow 
her careering course—to sweep with 
her the brightest tracks, of warmed 
imagination. Lost in. atumult of in- 
distinct delights, nothing: comes. full 
upon the eye; scenes like fairy ma- 
gic dance before the eleyated mind in 
all the gay variety of fancy-tinctured 
colours; advance, recede, shift their 
bright bears, commungle and expire! 
Half mortal, half ethereal, you bound 
aloft, and, drunk with visions of de- 
light, lie lost in senséless etstacy ; 
back. to earth you dart, and dress its 
sordid cares in such a dazzling livery, 
or wrap them up in weeds so soft, so 
tender to the gazing eye, that all 
seems peace and universal love. You 
muse with silent joy upon the happy 
change; you take your station in the 
march of life; on the right hand and 
on the left you acquit your duties, and 
while your heart cleaves to man be- 
low, you bless the God that ‘gave you 
such a peaceful world. You seem to 
breathe a new existence: yct all is 
vision—all is mystery,;,not an idea, 
not a feeling, not a hope that rises 
can be.traced upon the tablets of the 
mind. Joy, more than human, fills 
its conceptions ;,and you wake. frdm 
the happy. reverie as from a dream ; 
the senses are exhausfed—the frame 
is languid—the heart is troubled. 
These, emotions arise,almost natu- 
rally in. my bosom when | am seated 
jn any,retiredspot, where no noise of 
man,can reach, me; where I have 
only to, turn my face towards the hea- 
vens, and resign the helm of reason. 
Immediately .the fantasies of imagi- 
nation begin their sweet illusions. I 
become placed in imaginary situa- 
tions. | overcome imaginary diff- 
culties—perform imaginary acts of 
virtue — partake imaginary, indeed, 
imaginary, bliss. The very obscurity 
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[Octorak 
of what I feel 244s to its charties 
for the'faney is thts at Thétty to area 
it in colours meetest to the witha 
FioWw offen ih stich tottients haved 
Been a legislator, givitt dictates tog 
subject realm; how dften have Tegye, 
quered in the field and burst the iui 
chains of despotism, and bade a aR 
fering land be free; HoW ‘oftén hi® 
the senate echoéd to my voice, tnt 
fancied wreaths of laurél bévnd my 
brows ; how often have I quaffed in- 
Spiring dratghts of fartie, and risth 
to stich heights that my whole fraine 
has shuddered with delight; how oF 
ten have I sat with dying frietds, ana 
marked the struggling soul btrstitig 
ifs passage to etéerval day, and we 
for those who yet enjoy life #184 
choicest ‘blessings ; how Ofte, tab, 
O deat England! ‘have I stood ‘the 
forensost in thy ranks fb ‘guard thy 
native liberties, to kéép ‘thée ‘what 
hou art, and die a freerhah in'th 
honoured Jap ! ae indeed, is 
there a ‘scene of possible existetice 
which my fancy hds ‘not led ‘the 
through in such moments. I ‘have 
been tridmphant, and T have fallen; 
T haye exulted, and I have mourned; 
I have smiled, and I have wept— 
lest mioments of delight! ‘when ‘dll 
nature stands ready at our beck, and 
inyests herself in whatever forms bur 
Wayward mind démands. 
school of virtte! ‘whete the soul 
learns wisdom, courage, and fresOlve, 
and by mimic struggles in thy imaged 
strife, acquires a firmer temper ‘for 
the living world it moves in. Can it 
be, that in these feelings I am atone? 
No. I am persuaded that in this pic- 
ture many behold a true transcript of 
what passes in their own bosoms, 
when musing in solitude, and ‘sur- 
rounded with grand dfid impressive 
scenery. Do not iffiagine, however, 
that I depict these, sensations ie 5 
as the peculiar and immediate’ off- 
spring of the spot I here speak of; 
they are no stich thing. View them 
rather as the general terior of those 
emotions which take possession’ al- 
most instinctively of my breast, when- 
ever I am accidentally placed in ‘fit 
midst of solitude and. repose. Hab- 
bies How has nothing to recornmerid 
it but barren amplitude ; yet the wild- 
ness of the landscape, the death-like 
silence, and the reflection of the mo- 
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tive tliat Had led ‘me to the spot con- 
citing in their opération upon a 
mind predisposed to sich a train of 
ideas, tended powerfully to generate 
strong, yet pensive feelings. [ in- 

theifi for some time. Horten- 
sts (00, Was not, ] believe, free from 
similar ifapréssions ; our silence was 
mutaal. The day Was beautiful; we 
at till the declining sun warned us 
fo'fetarn, @tid arose with reluctance 
froma spot ‘which seemed for a time 
to fill every capacity of our souls. 

I know not how I shall be able to 
cbthmuhicate to you the clese of our 
expedition, after having thus regaled 
you with so poetical an account of its 
outset and con¢omitants. However, 
you shall know it, my friend, sinile 
as you may. 

Our determination when we sat 
out was to wander at pleasure, and to 
resign ourselves wholly to the impulse 
of inclination. Now, it unluckily 
happened on our return, that my 
friend’s inclination was infinitely taore 
elevated than mine, and ‘he must 
needs mount a towering hill-that lay 
before us, instead of returning home- 
wards by the plain and certain road. 
Jn fact, it was his ambition to regain 
Edinburgh geographically. He talk- 
ed indeed so fluently of north and 
south, of east and west, andoof the 
pretine direction in which Edinburgh 
ay, that I could not for a moment 
suspect ‘but that he was intimately 
conversant with all the-points of the 
compass. Well, away we trudged; 
with the blind confidence of credu- 
lity I followed him step ‘by step ;- not 
in sooth with equal alacrity, for Hor- 
tensius has somewhat of that delicate 
structure of body in'point of density, 
which distingutshes the celebrated 
Knight of La Mancha ;: and -for -my- 
self, Imay, though not ambitious of 
it, lay claim to a little'of that corpo- 
real rotundity, which belonged to his 
facetious follower. My friend de- 
spised difficulty and danger ; they va- 
nished from before -him; ‘he shook 
them from his mind like 


“ Dew drops from the lion’s mane.’ 


He reathed the summit, and cast 
an indignant look at his'‘fellow-travel- 
let, who, about a quarter of a mile 
inthe rear, was weasing and puftire 


up the totlsome aseent, and not un- 
fréquently cast many. 


‘a lingering look behind’ 


upon the level plain and certain road 
which he had forsaken. But what 
added infinitely to my comfort was, 
that when I had reached the top, I 
perceived hill peeping over hill in 
sweet perspective; but my eye look- 
ed in vain for any vestige of Edin- 
burgh. Hortensius was still indefa- 
tigzble ; he had been mistaken to be 
sure in the present instance, but he 
was certain that from the acclivity of 
another hill, which stood just before 
us, we should behold the town lying 
almost at our feet. ‘Having said this, 
he departed, and left me as before to 
pursue my toilsome match: so in- 
deed I did, but it was * imillta ge- 
mens,’ and accompanied by many ani 
ineffectual ejaculation. “Guess our 
mutual sutprise, and ny peeuliar de- 
light, when the same cheeritg pros- 
péct presented itself as before ! “Night 
was approaching fast; nothing Was 
to ‘be seen but hifls stretching on 
every side ; and I now began to con- 
sole myself with the pleising idea of 
passing the night with arcadian sim- 
plicity. In addition to this, the -ex- 
ptessive ‘pains of ination began ‘to 
attack me. An émpty belly seldom 
disposes a man to bear the ills of life 
patiently or good humonredly. 


‘“Dsay, whatever youmaintain 

«© Of Alma in the heart or brain ; 

‘<"Phe plainest:man ative niay tell ye, 

‘* Her seat of empire is the belly ; 

From hence she sends out these supplies 
** Which mcke-us either stout or wise ; 

“ The strength of every other member 

“© Is founded on your belly-timber ; 
«Your stomach makes your fabric roll, 
“* Just as the bias'rules the bowl.” 


” 


‘ 


So sings Prior in his witty bat scep- 
tical poem ; ‘and I assure you-Inever 
bore ‘a ‘more convincing ier ‘a more 
feeling proof of his verity than on the 
present occasion. The want sof this 
‘belly timber” was not the ‘least of 
the many -evils that surrounded met 
However, after due consultation, we 
thought it advisable to descend from 
our exaltation, and try what an hum- 
bler path might produce. This feat, 
you will easily believe, [ performea 
with much greater facility than the 
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other, having a matural tendency to 
sink. Arrived at the bottom, we 
wandered along in uncertainty, till at 
last we beheld in the dusk of the 
evening something like a village.— 
The hope of getting wherewith to 
satisfy the appetite, gave me new 
vigour. We proceeded in a straight 
line from the spot where we were, 
over hedges, walls, and ditches, 
through briars, swamps, and private 
grounds, till we reached what proved 
indeed to be a small village. Here, 
after much intercession, we obtained 
some dry bread (for which we paid,) 
and having dispatched it with a great- 
er relish than ever I ate meal before, 
we prepared to execute the remainder 
of our journey. It was now about 
ten o'clock at night, and we were 
seven or eight miles from Edinburgh. 
—You will naturally conceive, that, 
having given my ‘* bowl” its “< bias,” 
and being now in the fair, even road, 
for home, all my misfortunes were at 
an end. Alas! it was no such thing. 
— My feet were blistered—my limbs 
were tired—my knees were stiff, and 
in such a state, a shaven lawn would 
have been a bed of thorns to me.— 
What then were the Scotch roads, 
pleasantly diversified here and there 
with huge stones about the size of 
peck loaves, which saluted your feet 
at almost every step? They were so 
ingeniously disposed too, that when 
you fell foul of one, the increased 
projectile motion produced by your 
endeavour to save yourself from fall- 
ingpgenerally brought you in contact 
with another, whose point receiving 
your great toe, or probably knocking 
all five together, produced an agree- 
able sensation, which lasted till some 
lucky accident introduced you to the 
acquaintance of another. ‘hus amus- 
ed all the way (for my own part,) we 
at length reached Edinburgh, most 
ats A wearied, having, like 
John Gilpin, gone, if not faster, 
yet certainly “‘ farther than we in- 
tended.” L[amafraid you will hardly 
pity my apy but I assure you | 
thought it at the time avery melan- 
choly case. Adieu! 


{To be continucd.] 
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RonI Of Napces, im -Rotxman's 
Historica, and Crvtican Ac. 
count of Iraxy, corrected, ° 


ie Naples (says the author) there 
are between thirty and forty thou. 
sand idle people, who have.no state¢ 
business to follow, and likewise re. 
quire none. They need only a few 
ells of linen for all their clothing, and 
about sixpence a day for their support, 
For want of beds, they sleep every 
night upon benches; and are thence 
called, in derision, Banchieri, or La- 
zaroni. With a stoical indifference 
they despise the conveniences of life. 
Such a number of vagrants must al- 
ways be a great nuisance in a state; 
but, at the same time, it is very diffi. 
cult to alter the genius and temper of 
a nation, and to give a spirit of in- 
dustry to people who have so strong a 
ee sage 4 to idleness. It requires 
time, and unwearied application, in 
erder first to rouse them to a kind of 
emulation ; and a king who residesin 
the country, who is loved and feared 
by his subjects, and is capable of 
boldly prosecuting a prudent and ju- 
dicious plan to that effect. Naples, 
in that case, might become a far more 
powerful kingdom than it is. Itsma- 
ritime situation presents the fairest 
occasion for giving employment to so 
many thousand hands by manufac- 
tures, commerce, and navigation.— 
Among such a multitude of idle va- 
gabonds, there must necessarily be 
many loose and disorderly persons, by 
whom the nation is brought into dis- 
credit, though, in fact, it is no worse 
than the rest of Italy. 

Indeed, (says a recent traveller,) I 
could not but observe, at Naples, a 
very great number of ill-clothed peo- 
ple ; but I saw none that were unem- 
ployed. I accordingly inquired, of 
several of my friends, after the forty 
thousand idbers, whom I wanted t 
be acquainted with; and, as they 
could give me no information on the 
subject, I went in pursuit of them 
myself; as a ‘strict examination mte 
the matter was so necessary for form- 
ing a notion of the state of the g9- 
vernment. 

For gaining some knowledge, them, 
of the confused mass of people that 
are seen in the streets and public 
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places, I began by judging and clas- 
ifying the various figures according 
to their dress, their aspect, their be- 
haviour, and their occupation. ‘I 
found this operation much éasier: here 
than any where else; as the people 
are more left to themselves, and their 
outward appearance shews their sta- 
tion. 

I entered on my observations early 
every morning; and all the men J 
saw here and there standing still, or 
reposing themselves, I found to be 
people whose callings necessarily im- 
plied such momentary situations. 

The porters, who have their set- 
tled stations in various parts of the 
city, and were only waiting till some- 
body wanted their service— 

e calessari, the fellows and lads 
who stand in the great squares with 
caleshes, looking after their horses, 
and ready to attend any body that calls 
them out— 

Sea-faring men,smoking their pipes 
in the molo—. 

Fishermen, who lie basking in the 
sun, because, perhaps, the wind is 
unfavourpble for putting off to sea.— 
Iremarked likewise numbers passing 
and repassing : but most of them bore 
with them'the tokens of their acti- 
vit. Of beggars there were none to 
be seen, except such as were com- 
plete cripples, or rendered infirm by 
age, or impotent by disease. The 
more I looked about me, the more 
accurately I observed, the fewer I 
could perceive, either of the lower or 
of middling classes, either in the 
morning, or through the greater part 
of the day, of any age, or of either 
sex, that could properly be called idle 
vagabonds, 

Bat, for rendering what I advance 
more credible and apparent, I must 
enter a little into particulars. The 
very children are busied in various 
ways. A great number of them bring 
fish for sale to town from Santa Lu- 
cia: others are-very often seen about 
thearsenals, or wherever carpenters 
are at work, employed in gathering 
up the chips and pieces of wood ; or 
by the sea-side, picking up sticks, or 
Whatever else is drifted on shore ; 
which, when their basket is full, they 
carry away. Children of two or three 
years old, who can scarcely crawl 
along on the ground, in company with 
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-boys of five or six, are employed in 


this petty trade. From hence they 

roceed with their baskets into the 
Peart of the city, where’ in several 
laces they form a sort of little mar- 

et, sitting round with their stock of 
wood before them. Labourers, and 
the lower orders of citizens, ‘buy it of 
them, to burn in the tripods for warm- 
ing themselves, or to use it in their 
scanty kitchen. : 

Other children carry about for sale 
the water of the sulpbureous wells ; 
which, particularly in the spring sea- 
son, is drank in great abundance.— 
Others, again, endeavour to turn a 
few pence, by buying a small matter 
of fruit, of pressed honey, cakes, and 
comfits ; and then, like little pedlars, 
offer and sell them to other children, 
always for no other profit than that 
they may have their share of them” 
free of expence. It is really curious 
to see how such an urchin, whose 
whole stock and property consists in 
a board and a knife, will carry.about 
a water-melon ora half-roasted gourd, 
collects a troop of children round him, 
sets down his board, and proceeds to 
divide the fruit into small pieces amon 
them. ‘The buyers keep a sharp look 
out, to see that they have enough for 
their little piece of copper; and the 
Lilliputian tradesman acts with no 
less caution, as the exigences of the 
case may require, that he be not 
cheated out of a morsel. I am con- 
vinced that, during the course of a 
longer stay in this place, many more 
examples of such childish trafficking. 
might be collected. 

A vast number of persons, partly 
of the middle ages, and partly boys, 
that are, generally speaking, very 
badly clothed, employ themselves.in 
bringing dung to town on the backs 
of asses. The country lying close 
about Naples, is one continued kit- 
chen-garden ; and it is a pleasure to 
see what an inexpressible quantity of 
greens are brought hither every mar- 

et-day; which again employs the 
industry of mankind in carrying back 
the waste and refuse of the kit- 
chens, for accelerating the circle of 
vegetation. From the incredible con- 
sumption of vegetables, the stalks and 
leaves of caulifiowers, broccoli, arti- 
chokes, cabbages, salad, and garlic, 
really make a great part of the Nea- 
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politan compost ; all thisis, therefore, 
eatefully looked after. Two. large 
pliant pamniers hang across the ass: 
and are not only filled quite to the 
tep, but ane piled up with great art, 
till the heaps meet over the back of 
the beast.. No garden can subsist 
without opeor more of these useful 
animals. Aservant. a lad, and fre- 
quently the master himself, go back- 
wards and forwards as often as they 
¢an inthe day, as they find the city 
at all hones a mine of wealth. How 
attentive these collectors are to the 
dung of horsesand mules may easily 
be ypagined. Very reluetantly do 
they leave the streets at the coming 
on of night; and the gentry, who re- 
turn from the opera afier midnight, 
Jittle think that already, before day- 
break, some diligent man is carefully 
tracing the steps of their horses. | 
have n credibly assured, that a 
couple ef these people, who, joining 
to-buy an ass, hire themselves to a 
eapiial proprietor of cabbage-grounds, 
hy perseveriug industry im this .bappy 
climate, where vegetation is never 
#nterrupted, will soau be in a condi- 
tion to purchase a considerable pos- 
session for {hemselves. 

It would dead me too far out of my 
way, were J here to spenk of the va- 
#.ous wares and commodities, andthe 
different kinds of traffic, that are seen 
with satisfaction in Naples, as well 
as in other places; but I must take 
notice of the venders that ply the 
streets, as it particularly relates:to the 
inferior class of the people. Some go 
about with glasses.of ice-water, and 
demons, for waking Jemonade for 
their customers; adrink which even 
the very lowest persons cannot do 
without: others, with hand-svaiters, 
on which are set flasks of various li- 
quors, with drinking-glasses broke in 
the shank, and stuck in pieces of wood 
to keep \them from fallmg: others 
carry baskets of all kiuds of pastry, 
sweetmeats, Jemons, antl different 
fruits; and it seems as though every 
vae was inclined to indulgence, and 
to augment the grand festival of en- 
joyment which is every day kept at 
Naples. 

dis these peripatetic dealers are al- 
ways oceupied, so there ave likewise 
a great nunjber of petty tradesmen 
whp catry op an ambuistory-wade in 
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the same way, and offer their trig 
commodities, without ceremany, 
boards, or in open boxes; and, ‘nike 
squares, spread forth thelk whele 

on the even ground. Weare net 
speaking of wares that are to be 
in the most respectable shops, 
merely of the fripperies, .Nat pat- 
ticle of iron, leather, ‘cloth, lings, 
thread, that is not breyght again to 
market as frippery, and that js,not 
again bought and sold by othew.— 
There axe; again, numbers. of the 
lower orders of people who. act.as 
runners and labourers to tradesmen 
and mechanics. 

It is true, that ope capnot ad 
many steps without meeting with an 
ill-dressed, or even a ragged, fellow; 
but this poor fellow is not, therefore, 
a vagrant or a scoundrel. Nay, 1 
might almost venture to affirm, what 
will appear a paradox, that.at Naples 
there is, proportionably, perhapseven 
the most industry, tobe found.ipithe 
very lowest classes. This industry, 
indeed, is not to be compared. with 
that of the. northern countnes : which 
has not only to provide ,for she pre- 
sent day aud hour, but, on fair and 
fine days, for the davk and gainy, 
summer for winter.. -Hence 
Northlander is compelled by nature 
to make particular provisions and ar- 
rangements ; the housewife must look 
after her saltings, ‘her dryings, and 
smokings, that the kitehen ma 
supplied in the winter ; the dypsband 
raust see to the cutting down,of wood 
for fwing, to the laying yp.a stare 
fruits of the earth, getting proper fod- 
der for the cattle, &c. Ab this,robs 
them of the enjoyment of the;fipest 
days and hours, which are megessa- 
rily devoted to labour. A great part 
of the year,.a man chooses to keep 
himself at home, as the air swithout 
is unpleasant and rude: ‘he is,gblig 
to sbelter himself from the storm, 
from the rain, ‘from ithe snow, from 
the frost: the seasons.are incessantly 
succeeding each other, and every man 
who will not come:to. ruin, mustbe 
a.good.econemist. For the question 
here‘is not, whether be will dispense 
with allthis. ‘Itdoes not dependan 
his choice to dispense with it; 
would be needless to resolve 10, dis- 
ith it, for be ,eannot, af he 
Nature herself campels dum 
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to provide work for himself. Cer- 
or these natural efteets, which re- 


main unaltered for thousands of years, 
have determined the character of the 
northern nations, which is so respect- 
able in such a variety of regards. On 
the other hand, we judge of the south- 
ern nations, which have the benefit 
of so mild and beniga an atmosphere, 
with too much severity, from the 
point of view in which we behold 
them. What M.de Paw, in his Re- 
cherches sur les Grecs, takes occasion 
to advance, when speaking of the 
cynic philosophers, suits perfectly 
well with the subject we are on. 
We do not form just ideas, he thinks, 
of the wretched condition of such 
men; their maxis of dispensing 
with all things was favoured by a cli- 
mate that supplied them with all 
things. A man, in our opinion, poor 
‘and wretched, could in those coun- 
tries, not only satisfy the necessary 
and first wants of life, but might en- 
joy the world to the best advantage ; 
ad so may a pretended Neapolitan 
beggar look down with contempt on 
a viceroy of Norway, and reject with 
disdain the government of Siberia, if 
the Empress of Russia were disposed 
to make him the offer of it. 
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Tue AuTuHor’'s PREFACE. 
} BEING desired by persons o 

» worth and eminence to give a. 
public account of the doleful and un- 
paralleled conflict had with the Qua- 
kers, which was so publicly acted, 
and yet so variously reported, that 
‘twas invpossible for those living at a 
distance to know the truth; at last T 
assent unto their importunity, and 
herein give a true relation of the most 
material passages: it is true, the 
wrong they have done me was a suffi- 
cient incentive to have bent all my 
strength to have made their villany as 
notorious as possible; nevertheless 
they see, and the world sees how slow 
I have been to do it; my reasons are 
such as these. 

1. My wife was against it, tworof 
the accusers being her own sisters, 
whom she was loth to expose to per- 
petual infamy, or to have them stand 
marked to posterity for blasphemers, 
though she knew full well* that the 
vehemently thirsted for her blood, 
could they have got it in- any such 
way a$ would advance the credit of 
their revelations; for all the dismal 
encounters she had with them by word 
and writing,’ when it was once over, 
she would often say she could freely 
forgive them, and wish their abuses 
might be blotted out of her memory, 
except so much as might stir her up 
to thankfulness for her deliverance ; 
but I considered that in this was ful- 
filled that saying of our Lord in Mat. 
10. 35, 36, Iam come to set a man 
at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother, &c. and 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
house. 

2. I was, hindered by thoughts of 
my own unworthiness to be the sub- 
ject of such a story. It's true, at first 
I looked on it as an afflicting Provi- 
dence, but afterward thought 1t a dig- 
nity far surpassing my Ceserts, that 
God should choose me his instrument 
to fight this battle, and fo bring down 
the pride of the towering lofty spirit ; 
and when I considered what persons 
our Saviour chose for his great apos- 
tles, I soon inferred that Omniporence 
could conquer by unlikely instru- 
ments. 

3. I thought that party so under 
the power of prejudice, that the clear- 
est oo offered to therh would 
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be but like water spilt upon the 
ground, as yet; so I thought, if it 
pleased God that I should live till that 
prejudice were a little removed, which 
1 knew could not be without long 
experience, I would then give some 
relation of the matter, to manifest to 
the world that what I should do, pro- 
ceeded from a calmness of mind, not 
from fury, or desire of revenge; I 
had large and sad experience how 
hard it was todisentangle, and reclaim 
those that have entertained any thing 
under the notion of a divine revela- 
tion; one might as well atiempt to 
remove a mountain as beat them out 
of their conceit, though so utterly 
false as ever the father of lies can in- 
vent. Time ] hoped would make 
them more flexible, and then this nar- 
ration would be a word in due season, 
therefore | now hasten to perform my 
promise, 

To these the publisher adds :— 
When I received these papers in Lon- 
don, I find the Quakers in open dis- 
cord, each party calling the other 
apostates, but not agreed upon a judge 
of their controversy ; would they both 
consider this story, it must lead them 
to the right and true end of this strife. 


G..K. is called apostate, but from 


what? Not from scripture-doctrine, 
to which he now returns, but from 
Quakers fictions ; so might a Jewish 
or a Geniite convert to Christianity 
be called apostate, but that sort of 
apostasy is every man’s duty, 2 Cor. 
6.16. He recriminates that W. P. 
&c. are 2nostates, but how will he 
prove it, voless scripture be owned as 
judge’ Here he may see the grand 
delusion, their pretended immediate 
reyelation plainly appearing to be im- 
posture; so that tll we have acertain 
appeal, its lost labour to argue other 
points; and to appeal to G. F. or to a 
yearly meeting, he knows is down- 
right popery. Finding things in this 
posture, and others at work upon this 
refractory people, | think it a service 
seasonabie, and due to this generation, 
to. send them this co-operating alarm ; 
and hopeful too, because in some of 
them a more docile, flexible temper 
appears, and G. K. is so far from their 
arrogant conceit of infallibility, or 
speaking and writing all by imme- 
diate inspiration, that he promises to 
correct his own books. 
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I well know -this touches their 
Diana, and that the mildest of this 
sect never took kindly the least eop. 
tradiction at any hand; for they would 
not suspect themselves in the leas. 
error: and why then should they 
bear opposition, or forbeat persden. 
tion, m8 cannoterr? If they be in 
fallibly right, we are all infallibly 
wrong. But I value not their rage, 
And since I find their leaders so much 
delight in Father Malebranch, and the 
sceptical writings of our day, I will 
not despair but they may question 
whether they have in all things fol. 
lowed a true light; never did peo 
so soon and so egregiously depart 
from their primitive form and affected 
simplicity, which (as I see one tells 
them in print) argues that they were 
either much out of the way at first, 
or are so now; they cannot act things 
so contrary upon an unchanged prin. 
ciple; but if changed, then not infal. 
lible; the hély spirit changes not one 
tittle of his oracles, They know 
what hindered the Council of Trent 
to reform any the grossest abuses, 
viz. lest they should confess theit 
church had erred, or needed reforma- 
tion: either then let the Quakers 
avow their reformation, or shake hands 
with their dear mother of Rome and 
brethren of Trent, but reform they 
cannot, must not, till beaten out of 
this cursed pretence to divine ae 
tion, the strongest hold of the devil. 
That they may be so rescued is my 
aim and prayer ; to that end I expose 
herein only what ought to be exposed, 
a bloody, unnatural villany, perpe- 
trated in the name of the Lord, where- 
by they utterly forfeit their affected 
name of friends. Still I find them 
busy to draw unwary souls into their 
net; such there is need to confirm 
by a loud caution, and they will ac 
cept this service, though it eo be 
the sinless friends will not yet blush, 
who knew all this story twenty-three 
years ago, and should have disclaimed 
the actors, but did not. Let them 
hear or forbear, I do hereby acquaint 
them and others, that when 
please, I am ready to favour them 


farther, by sending abroad, 1. One of 


their own very original rolls of testi- 
monies against a. certain city in this 


kingdom, wherein they to" 


have aped the prophets Jeremiah, 
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Ezekiel, and Zechariah, which I, late- 
ly measuring, found to be above thir- 
teen ells long, and all full 

2. And with this a farther essay by 
a learned, peaceable, compassionate 
friend of theirs, wherein he proves at 
large from their prints and practises, 
that they pretend to no Jess tham such 
inspiration as the Lord's prophets and 
apostles had of old; yet they have no 
such inspiration. ‘This he atgues: 1, 
from their many impe:tinences and 
nonsence in their books, which can- 
not without blasphemy be attributed 
tothe holy spirit. 2, From the many 
flat contradictions of one such in- 
spired pretender unto another, espe- 
cally their women. 3, Bheir scur- 
tilous railing at their best opposers, 
4, Their apparent contradictions to 
plain scripture. 5, Miserable perver- 
sions, and grossest misinterpretations 
ofseriptare. 6, Their novel opinions 
not heard before in the church of 
Christ. 7, The allowed novelty of 
their sect, having no pretence to suc- 
cession. 8, Their many doctrines 


calenlated to serve popery, instanced 
in nine heads of doctrine, wherein 
they agree with papists against scrip- 
ture. Q, Notorious possessions and 


witchcrafts. 10, Many gross blas- 
phemies uttered by these so inspired. 
11, Wallowing in gross unnatural 
sins, 12, Wild attempts of long 
fasting and miracles. 13, Contradic- 
tim. to all other good Christians, 
whom they allow to be enlightened 
by their same spirit. 

I choose to try their patience with 
this, which alone, durst they open 
their eyes, might convince them, the 
she-friends acted from no divine in- 
spiration, but a devilish transport ; 
and can wise folks still trust a notori- 
ous cheat ? Will they still scorn the 
sure word of prophecy, so admirably 
fitted to lead them into the way of 
truth and life? Are they all so proud 
and blind? When they mean ho- 
nestly, they will come into clearer 
ight: meanwhile, there is one thing 
that all men must think unfair in 
them; that whereas they speak, and 
act very differently from their first 
leaders, they will neither condemn 
any actions or books of those leaders, 
no, not James Naylor's, nor yet own 
eryustify them. No ingenuous man 
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refuses to confess a fault when he 
discerns it: would they value scrip- 
ture, Prov. 26. 13, 14. Jam, 5. 16, 
| Joh. 1. 9, 10, there it is enjoined 
and exemplified often, and appositely 
to this case in those converts, Acts 
19. 18, 19,20 David, and Peter. 
Kings, prophets, and apostles did of- 
ten freely confess errors,and retract 
them ; nay, and G.K. p.31, of his 
narrative, hath these words, (well 
suited to his present practice), “he 
that testifies not against a thing 
when there is just occasion for it, jus- 
tifies it. What then ails our Qua- 
kers, that they will confess no sin to 
God or man? First, or last, the 
shall. But what hinders them now? 
What but this proud pretence, to act 
all by divine inspiration? They are 
all for bearing their testimonies against 
others, and why not impartially against 
wickedness among themselves? Dis- 
own it if you think it so, and disown 
its principle: but if not, the world 
must say, and justly too, that still you 
like such principles and practices, 
ont you dare not say so, 

uch as need to be farther acquaint- 
ed with the very heart of Quakerism, 
and the designs for which it pleased 
wise Providerce to permit that un- 
christian spirit to go abroad at such a 
time, I beg to inform themselves 
from two very small books, viz. 

1. A Survey of Quakerism, by the 
excellent author of the Fulfilling of 
the Scriptures. Printed for 1. Parks 
hurst, 1077. 

2. John Norton’s brief Tract con- 
cerning the Quakers Doctriné, Print- 
ed, London, 1660. 

Tue NaRrrRATIVvE. 
Tuere were two women, the name 
of the one was Margaret Bradley, the 
wife of Thomas Bradley, of Knipe, in 
the parish of Banton, and Mary ang- 
horn, the wife of Thomas Langhorn, 
of Helton, in the parish of Askam, 
was the other, both in the county of 
Westmoreland. These two turned 
Quakers almost with the first in the 
north, and became very famous among 
them, having attained such boldness 
im their profession, that they went 
preaching and exhorting upand down 
the country, and became very trouble- 
= both to magistrates and minis- 
2 2 
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ters, with messages they pretended 
they had from the Lord unto them. 

In the year ‘073, in harvest time, 
when |, Henry Winder, was among 
my reapers, the said Margaret Brad- 
ley came unto me, desiring me to 
step aside that she might speak with 
me; 1 did so; then she told me she 
had a message from the Lord God 
unto me; and bid me observe her, 
for what she had to say she had it by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘ say on;’ and thus she. pro- 
ceeded. ‘I have seen by the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ that thou art a 
murderer.’ Being hereat astonished, 
I asked, ‘ Why? Whom, or what 
have I murdered?’ She answered, 
‘The Lord hath revealed to me, that 
thou tookest thy own child by the 
neck from the womb of her who is 
now thy wife, and murdered it, and 
hid it.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ the Lord 
rebuke thee, thou impudent wretch ; 
I am as innocent in this matter as the 
child yet unborn.’ This she regarded 
not, but went away. Not long after, 
the aforesaid Mary Langhorn, being 
my wife’s sister, came and told my 
wife, that the self same thing was re- 
vealed to her, and that all which 
Margaret had said was truth, and she 
would seal it with her blood, This 
she urged in many words, affirming 
that they were the faithful and true 
witnesses and messengers of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Therefore,’ said she, ‘ con- 
fess, confess it, and God will pardon 
you, for he can pardon great sins as 
well as little ones ; fear not, confess, 
and you shall find mercy.’ 

My wife took it very ill at first, 
that eo nearest relations should hunt 
after her life without any manner of 
cause; but being conscious of our 
perfect innocence, we made our 
appeal to the searcher of hearts, 
who in due time heard our prayers, 
and gave us strength sufficient to go 
through this bad report with courage 
and cheerfulness, still comforting each 
other with this, that God was above 
the devil, and in time they would be 
made manifest, which (blessed be 
God) accordingly came to pass: 
meanwhile with good confidence we 
opposed them, to convince them, if 
possible, by all the arguments we 
ceuld use, that their pretended reve- 
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laiion came from the devil, that Jiar 
from the beginning, and the father of 
lies, who never yet invented a greater 
lie than this, and that it was blas- 
phemy to father it upon the God of 
truth; therefore, said we, be persuad. 
ed that God sent you not ; with much 
more to this purpose, which we might 
as well have spoke to the stones or 
the wind; for those women would 
hear nothing against themselves, and 
so went their way. Some weeks 
after this they returned both together, 
and smiling, said they had now a 
message from the Lord, and a very 
easy one, which we might easily do: 
said they, ‘ You must bow to us, and 
confess us to be true prophetesses, 
and then pray for the dead child that 
you have murdered, so you and we 
shall be united in one. This yon 
must do, for it is God’s covenant, be- 
tween God, and us, and you, and 
raust be here sealed up, and shall ne- 
ver be discovered to the world, if you 
will submit to these easy terms.’— 
We answered, ‘Ah, poor deluded 
creatures! shall we bow to you, and 
confess that to be true which we 
know to be false, and pray for that 
which never yet was! These easy 
terms are too hard for us; we know 
no guilt; you are false prophetesses; 
the God of truth never sent you with 
such lies to us; be convinced of your 
etror before you go any farther; but 
I think the devil e already led you 
so far, that he cannot bring you off 
without shame and confusion.” Thus 
we parted the second time. 

After a while these women sent us 
a letter, beginning thus, ‘ The word 
of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
write unto Henry Winder, and say 
the Lord has given thee yet forty days 
to make away thy goods and lands to 
thy children, and to settle thy con- 
cerns, for I have heard, I have heard, 
the bleating of the sheep, and the 
lowing of the oxen, and that destruc- 
tion, destruction will unavoidably 
come upon thee at the one forty 
days,’ ‘Thus they commonly 
their letters, which to insert would 
be tedious, and for the most part they 
were jointly concerned therein; I re- 
turned an answer, in order to per- 
suade them to be quiet at home, and 
mind their own business, Lut [0 ne 
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purpose ; for at the end of twenty and his wife, and question them about 
days they sent another letter, and a murder which he hath committed, 
came also to remember that our glass and we shall direct thee how, as we 
was half full, and the other half was have received it by revelation from 
filling fast, which will ran over and the Lord.’ According to their desire 
sptead abroad, and then, said they, and humour, the justice sent his man 
twill be too late to provide for thy to me, that J must needs go with my 
children. wife to speak with him, which we 

Growing now weary of their re- willingly did; and there we found 
peated fooleries, as I was at first sur- these women, who charged us with 
prised at their brazen-faced impu- murther forthwith; we cried Not 
dence, | only answered that all their Guilty. ‘The justice then questioned 
blundering noise (which was almost them what proof they had? they an- 
continual, by word or writing) was swered they had it by divine revela- 
no terror at all to me; for, said I, tion. But, said he, you are now en- 
‘[ fear ye not at all, being sure you tering upon law, and must proceed 
are acted by the devil, and therefore { according to law, and your revelation 
will not turn one hoof out of the way will be no proof; will you therefore 
for you.’ Thus the forty days end depose it upon oath? No, said they, 
came, my- wife writing letter after we cannot be free to take an oath ; 
letter to them, hoping at least to pre- then, said he, can you prove it by any 
vail upon her own sister, and she had others? No, said they; then, said he, 
often cause to thank God for unex- what circumstances can you offer that 
pected assistance therein; but still may evidence the truth <r Ore 
they made nothing of all she could against this man? Q. We only had 
say. it by revelation of Jesus Christ. L. 

All this while (which was about a How long since was this revealed to 
year) the matter was but little blazed you? Q. Nine years after it was 
abroad, save that the women had done, said they. L. Was ita son or 
communicated it to some of their a daughter? said the justice; they 
friends, raising their expectations that answered, that was not yet revealed 
it would mightily conduce to the ho- to.them; but one of them a little after 
nour of their religion; and by this told him it was a son, and began to 
time, another sister of my wife, Mar- represent the said Henry as murther- 
faret Walker, the wife of Edward ing the child, taking it in his left 

alker, of Soulby, in the parish of hand, the knite in his right, and there- 
Dacre, was come into them, and full with cutting its throat; but in some 
as zealous in the cause, and far more former revelations, they said, they 
fluent and eloquent. Ju this encoun- saw him stopping its breath with a 
ter they bid us arm ourselves for the napkin. _ What, said the justice, had 
battle ; for, said they, this is the battle you no thought of this before? they 
of the dragon; put on strength, ye said, No.—When hehad their charge, 
proud professors, advance with your and observed their insolent behaviour, 
noblest resolution, but know that the he turned to us, saying, You hear 
Lamb shall get the victory. So in- these women charge you with mur- 
deed he did, and ever will; but how. ther, sure there is something in it, 
much more like dragons than lambs how will you clear yourselves? I 
they acted in this matter, let every said, they may charge upon us what 
reader judge. they please, we are purely innocent 

Destruction came not at the forty in this matter. The justice observing 
days end, as they had predicted, so us to be undaunted by this’ infamons 
up they rouse, and these three women charge and vexation, said then to the 
went to William Layton, of Daleman, women, According to your desire, [ 
Esq. justice of peace for the county have questioned Henry and his wife, 
of Cumberland, and told him, they and I find in them nothing but inno- 
were come with a message from the cence; what can I do for you in this 
Lord God unto him. ‘ Well,’ said case? No, no, said they, he is not 
he, ‘ what's the matter?’ Said they, innocent. Then speaking to. Mary 
‘Thou must send for Henry Winder Langhorn, he enquired bow she per- 
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ceived the pretended revelation, or 
how it proceeded, what symptoms 
attended, and after what manner it 
had its operation? Mary answered, 
she could not well tell, but she was 
sure it began in her feet. Then, said 
he, what would you have me do? 
Answ. We desire thee to get us them 
to the assize at Carlisle, (which was 
now Aug. 1674) and there will a spi- 
rit rise at the left hand of the judge, 
that will testify for us. But, said he, 
will you be tied to follow them ? 
Answ. We cannot swear, but we will 
be there. Well, said he, I'll engage 
that Harry and his wife shall be there 
too. Vhis was about a weck before 
that assize. And now these women 
mightily bestir themselves, and had 
quickly got a great party of friends 
inclining to their opinion so far as to 
declare them true prophétesses ; as 
John Slee, of How, a great speaker 
in their meetings, &c. and that they 
would seal their testimony with their 
blocd. They wrote their accusation 
against me, and my wife, which they 
cast here and there in towns and 
streets where they came, and at Car- 
lisle gave one of those papers to my 
Lord Judge, (Sir Wild and Ba- 
ron Rainsford, as I remember, were 
then our judges). He only bid them 
proceed according to law, and they 
should have justice. Mr. Layton and 
Mr. H. toid my Lord when the Qua- 
kers appeared, and-that they said a 
spirit would arise at his left hand, to 
prove the murther: then, said my 
Lord, all the people will see and hear 
it. And now there was great expec- 
tation among them of the spirit they 
said should rise to-testify for them; 
and in truth,’what they spoke, they 
gave outwith such assurance, as made 
some indifferent persons ‘either be- 
lieve them, or at least suspect us. 
Hence multitudes came into Carlisle 
to see this wonder, but all were de- 
ceived, for nothing appeared. Ne- 
vertheiess we staid in town all the 
time of the assize, and when either 
of us could meet any of them, we 
were ready to upbraid them for crea- 
ting such tumults and discourses, (for 
now it was every body's talk), and 
never should we get any other an- 
swer, but Fear God. Thus they per- 
sisted in their delusion, without the 
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least acknowledgment of error, or 
any sensible discouragement. 
[To be continued.) 


Remarks on the Returns of the Po. 
PULATION of one of the Cinaue 
Ports, and its MEemBERs, in the 
County of Kent. 

EING lately on a visit to the 
sea coast, I had an opportunit 
of inspecting the returns made by the 
parish officers of the inhabitants of 

Margate, Birchington, and St. Peter's 

in Thanet, and of Ringwou!d, mem. 

bers of the town and port of Dover, 
and also of the pert itself; and, if the 

‘eturns made in i811 be compared 

with those of 1800, it will be found 

that there can be but little correct in- 
formation collected from them. 

It is inconceivable, to a man of 
a common understanding, why the 
first return was ordered to be made 
in the number of persons in a town 
or a village, and in the second in the 
number of families, unless it was to 
prevent any errors from being easily 
detected in the three divisions of em: 
ployment mentioned in the act. 

If any one should wish to know the 
number of individuals in any particu. 
lar parish employed in. trade, agricul- 
ture, and other pursuits, he must now 
divide the number of persons in a 
particular place by the number of 
families, and the quotient will be the 
number of persons in each family; 
and it will serve as a common multi- 
plier for the three divisions above- 
mentioned, in that particular place, 
and, when the families are reduced to 
individuals, the difference between 
two returns for the last ten years 
may easily be taken; but I will ex- 
plain ny meaning by an exampk.— 
In the return for the year 1811,1 
appears that at Margate they had 
6126 persons. If this sum be divided 
by 1261, the number of families, we 
shall have 4.8, or nearly five the aves 
rage number in each family ; and in 
this manner a_ multiplier may 
found to answer the purpose for any 
other place. By this rule I have 
formed the following Table, whielr 
shews, by one glance of the eye, that 
the returns wil] not bear a very close 
examination. 
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11,197. These are strong proofs that 
further trials ought to be made of the 
returns before any conclusions are 
publicly circulated in favour of any 
rapid increased population. At Mar- 
gate it is shewn in the Table that 
there is an advance of 472 labourers 
in the field between the two returns ; 
in St. Peter’s, 411, which is almost 
double their first return; and at King- 
would, 159: yet I doubt whether 
they have cultivated any more land in 
either of the parishes than they did 
in the year 1800; and it can hardly 
be supposed that, when the high price 
of wages is considered, the farmers 
will employ so many more hands 
than they did in the year 1800. Un- 
der the head of trade, handicraft, and 
manufactories, they have increased at 
Margate 787 ; at St. Peters, 153; at 
St. James’s, Dover, 174; at Ring- 
would, 183 ; and at St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, in Dover, 2808:. but it may be 
difficult to shew bow this great dif- 
ference has arisen in any cne of the 
parishes. At Ringwould they have 
returned, under the three different 
heads of agriculture, trade, and all 
other denominations, more males 
than they have in the parish ; and, as 
there has not been any manufactory 
established there since the year 1800 
to employ the women and children, 
it remains to be explained how so 
many additional hands are required 
in trade in the short space of ten 
years in a small village. 

Under the third head, of persons 
not employed in trade, there is a de- 
crease in five of the parishes of 2075 

ersons; but even this will not ba- 
dance the errors which appear in one, 
if not both, of the returns. 

The Table further shews, that, in 
the year 1800, the males exceeded 
the females 248 in the six parisies ; 
but in the year 1811 the females have 
increased upon the males 1557. 

If we admit the returns to be cor- 
rect, then the computing 5 to a house 
in villages, and 5§ in large towns, will 
be considerably too high; for the 
table shews that they did not average 
more than 4.1 by the first return, nor 
more than 4.5 by the second; and 
we still appear to be at a loss how to 
ascertain the population by the num- 
ber of baptisms. Further trials of the 
returns ought to be made in different 


Adversity : 





an Allegory. 
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districts, and in distant counties, to 
see how far they will correspond with 
the rules given us by Sir Frederick 
Eden, and other political writers, 

If it should be found, after exa. 
mining other districts, that there is 
reason to believe the information 
doubtful which we’ gain by compar- 
ing the two returns together, it may, 
perhaps, be as well to keep to our 
old rules, as to adopt new ones which 
we cannot depend on. 


ADVERSITY: AN ALLEGORY. 
For the Univer: al Magazine. 


as a miserable hovel, whose thatch 
admitted, at a hundred apertures, 
the beating rains and howling winds, 
whose only furniture was a miserable 
straw pallet, serving alternately the 
purposes of chair, table, and bed, 
dwelt the daughter of Indiseretion. 
She was lineally descended from Ju- 
piter, and harsh and forbidding as was 
ber figure, (for at first view she ap- 
peared hideously deformed) she was 
sent into the world rather to reform 
than to vex mankind, 

Her success has been varied accord- 
ing to the dispositions of those she has 
visited. 

She was long my companion ; and 
to soothe the chagrin which always 


-attends her, she related to mea part 


of her history, in order, as she said, 
that [ might the better profit by her 
company. She said, altbough the 
perverse dispositions of mankind had 
in most instances defeated in agreat 
measure the intention of her visits, 
which were always to confer benefits, 
yet many could look back and date 
the commencement of their happi- 
ness from the time when she came 
and recalled them to virtue. But so 
great is the ingratitude of man, that 
none, even of those to whom she had 
been most beneficial, ever wished, 
after her departure, to see ber return. 

Early in life she visited a young 
rake, who had dissipated his fortune 
and ruined his health. “She most 
satisfactorily saw him alter his con- 
duct, and thought she had restored a 
worthy member to society; but when 
he saw that those with whom he had 
spent all his substance, and who had 
sworn to live and die ;with him, no 
sooner beheld him associated with 
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Adversity than they fled from him,re- ceived so violent a hatred against me, 
roaching him with bis profusion and that to drive me from his miserable 
indiscretion. Unfortunately he also dwelling, which, in truth, seemed 
conceived so strong an aversion tome, hardly fit for my abode, he resorted 
that to prevent the possibility of my to every mean and sordid shift, and 
return, be hardened his heart against pearly starved himself, for fear he 
every generous feeling, and from'a should again at some remote period 
spend hrift became amiser: but here, suffer want! 
though the individual was no better, Being thus in a manner forcibly 
the public reaped considerable bene- expelled from the home of this mise- 
fit; he was now only useless, before rable mortal, | wandered till I saw a 
he was pernicious to society. drunkard tottering home to his family, 
TI soon after took up my abode with and thinking I should at least be a just 
a young lady; she possessed good punishment of his intemperance, I 
sense and a natural good disposition, followed him. His habits of inebri- 
but she was very handsome; and ety were so deeply rooted, that al- 
while she possessed affluence, she was though I was long a close inmate 
so much flattered, that her head was of his dwelling, and wore towards 
so filled with conceit and self-impor- him my most terrific countenance, 
tance, that pride, vanity, and affecta- he amended not his evil inclination, 
tion rendered her completely intole- though the indulgence of it broke the 
rable, and all her inherent good qua- heart of an amiable woman, and re- 
lities were obscured. I had been her duced a family of promising children 
companion scarcely a week, when toa state of mendicity. 
her flatterers thought her face had lost | But the hours I recat with the 
all its charms, and her wit all its bril- greatest pleasure are those which I 
jianey! She was no longerafashion- passed with a worthy and sensible 
able toast, nor were her visits to her man, who had squandered a. large 
most intimate friends returned, nor sum on worthless wretches, who had 
solicited to be prolonged or repeated. frequently solicited his kind offices, 
She now saw that beauty could not hearing the character he bore for cha- 
entertain its possessor, nor relieve rity and benevolence. His feelings 
one tedious hour of languor and soli- were strong; he never stopped to en- 
citude, wit was useless; for, forsaken quire who was worthy, but gave in- 
and alone, how could she display it ? diecrioninetely to all; at last his hands 
Her pride was humbled, and vani- were emptied, and he saw with pain 
ty; that most hideous of monsters, and vexation that most of those ipon 
having no food, expired by famine, whom he had lavished his property, 
while affectation, their child and asso- were little better for it themselves, 
ciate, could not long survive their and not in the least grateful to their 
absence. Her native good. sense di- benefactor. An aged parent now 
reeicd her to pursuits worthy of her, looked up to him for support, but 
and with pride I can see her, by my Jooked in vain. His children too re- 
meéans, restored a blessing to the quired something to settle them in 
world! the world, but he wanted the means 
I once associated myself with a mi- to assist then. My company recajled 
ser, and found his dwelling and ap- my sister Prudence to him, and when 
pearence so like my own, that I he unexpectedly became again pos- 
thought he could not much dislike sessed of affluence, he was generous 
me; and | was not a little surprised without prodigality, and economic 
to find that the loss of some bags of without being niggardly. 
gold (of which he made no use than These, continued Adversity, are 
to'add-té them) being removed by only a few of the characters who have 
some thieves, could so much affect felt the influence of my attendance 
him; as they introduced me into their’ upon them; but these are sufficient 
place ; but he raved, aud seemed al- to show that I may be turned to good 
most frantic. In vain I endeavoured account, if the persons I visit are in- 
to persuade him that I should be of clined to profit by me. Where Iam 
service to him, if he was willing to’ not introduced by Vice, I can always 
profit by my company. He had con- soften the best hearts which are apt to 
Unsivegsa Mac. Vou. XVI. 2P 
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grow callous by too long an associa- 
tion with my rival Prosperity. I also 
give a greater zest to good fortune, 
#nd disengage the mind from earthly 
objects, by gradually preparing it for 
the loss of life and the absence of all 
its comforts. 

These discourses, though they did 
not render Adversity perfectly plea- 
sing, somewhat softened the rigours 
of her countenance ; ana when I had 
been Jorg accustomed to her, I even 
fancied I could see a smile play round 
her mouth. But, notwithstanding 
this, when I saw her preparing to de- 
part, my bosom swelled with glad. 
ness, nor could I wish her to prolong 
her stay a moment. 

Yet, lest I shoald forget her lessons, 
I have inscribed them on this tablet ; 
‘they may perhaps benefit those she 
has not visited, and render her com- 

any unnecessary. 
. , M. A. R. 


Silvester-Row, Hackney. 
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Fall many a gent of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathom’d raves of ocean bear, 
Pull many a flow’ris born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness. on the desert air. 

Gray. 
The Lire of Mrs. Roszertson, (a 
Tale of Truthas well-as of Sorrow) 
who, though a Grand-daughter of 
Charles Ll. has been reduce, by a 
wariely of very uncommon Events, 
from splendid Affluence to the great- 
est Poverty. And, after having 
buried Nine Children, is obligea, 
at the Age of Sixty-seven, to earn a 
scanty Maintenance for herself and 
Two Orphan Grand-children, by 
éeaching Embrojtery, Fillegree, and 
the Art of making Artificial Flowers. 
Mapam, 

y OU request me to write a Nar- 
rvative of my life. Uneducated 
as I have been, how. shail I attempt 
such a task ?—Besides, my life has 
been a life of sorrow, on which my 
roind looks back with lip But your 
request is a command fo me; and I 
know you will forgive the thousand 
imperfections of my style—When I 
firstentered life, education was judged 
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of little consequence to a female; ip 
those days it was. thought sufficient 
for a woman to acquire a know 

of domestic economy, and the use of 
her needle; and you, will see here. 
after, Madam, that it was to my own 
natural taste for reading, and for the 
elegant arts, that I am indebted for 
the few accomplishments which J} 
since have acquired, 

[ am a grand-daughter of Ki 
Charles If. My father was. born ip 
Windsor Castle, towards the close of 
the reign of that Prince, his mother 
being a daughter of the D—— family, 
a name too much distinguished to ap. 
pear in the same narrative with mine, 
but which in confidence (were it re- 
quired) [ should noi object to reveal, 

By the king's order my father was 
cominitted to the care of one Mr, 
Gibson, master of the mint in Edin. 
burgh; a worthy man, and of the 
society of Quakers. My father’s sur. 
name was Swan, having received that 
name from his nurse, who was wile ° 
of a gunner belonging to the castle. 
When young, he married .a rich wo-’ 
man of the name of Ramsay; and at 
her death, being in possession of a 
considerable property, he made his 
addresses to Anne: Huntingdon, a lady 
of Carlisle, who, (in covsideration of 
hi. superior fortune) with some relue- 
tance, gave her consent; for my fa- 
ther was then in his.63d, and she only 
in her 22d year. By his first wife he 
had twelve children, who all died in 
their infancy.—I have been. told that 
the Dnchess of Hamilton, after her 
lord had lost his head, would never 

rmit more than one. chair. to bein 

er room, lest any, one should sit 
down in her presence; but when my 
father visited her, she called for a 
second, to do honour to the blood in 
his veins, Te 

My father had six children by his 
young wife, besides myself. 1 was 
born, the 2d of October, 1724; )3 
younger brother. and sister, and. my- 

, were. all, that, remained of my 

thers numerous family, when be 

suddenly died, inthe year 1730, being 
72 years of age. , i 

His fortune, had been much im- 
pared by a.variety of losses, yethe 
eft his widow. in, comfo > cu 
cumstances, and ‘us, net. ill provided 
for. 1 felt my father’s logs very sen- 
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sibly, having (like little Benjamin of 
old) been the darling of ‘his heart, and 
the pride of his age. - My dear father's 
affection had rendered him blind to 
my faults, whilst he flattered my fol- 
lies, and excited my vanity, by perpe- 
tually reminding me that I was the 
grand-daughter of a king. His de- 
dants were not unmindful of his 
ondness and of his infirmity; they 
soon found that the surest way to his 
four was by addressing his darling 
child with the respect, and almost the 
honours of royalty; so that by his 
servants, his tenants, and all the in- 
ferior inhabitants of the country, and 
even by our equals, I was never ap- 
roached without the title of My 
ity. My mother was soon con- 
soled or his loss: she had not reach- 
ed her 30th year, and about this time 
aplan was settled for establishing a 
linen mavuafactory at Ormeston ; and 
Mr. Alexander Christie, with his bro- 
thér, and others, engaged in it. This 
Mr. Alexander Christie was a hand- 
some and portly man. My mother, 
whose inclinations (I have already 
said) had not fixed her first choice, 
would now please herself. Mr. Chris- 
tie pfoposed marriage to her, and she 
readily consented, although it was 
but a few months. after my father’s 
decease ; so that my mother was mar- 
tied to her second husband in the 
pec year that she was deprived of 
rst. 

At this time I was six years old; 
bat peti knowing that I was the 
grandchild of a king, my little mind 
swelled with the idea. ‘I refused to 
call my new parerit father, though he 
tr me with parental kinduess ; 
and'E-was too’proud to join the chil- 
dren ofa little ‘neighbouring school, 
to‘which 1 was’ ordered to go: I re- 
tired unseen to a’closet, which I call- 
ed’my own ; laid out the little money 
I chuld get ‘in paint and paper; and 
thas:eatly, and without any mistress 
but kind nature, began to practise 
myself in embroidery, drawing, ma- 
ro Sete and various other ele- 

‘works of faney :. arts which ever 


the second marriage of my mother, 
we had retired) and settled at Perth 
in 1736, Near this place my father 
purchased large tracts of land, in 
order to establish other linen manu- 
factories: and here we lived in ease, 


in affluence, and I may justly say, in . 
yt 


profusion. Surround e awful 


mountains, and majestic forests of 


Perthshire, encircled also by its foam- 
ing rivers, and romantic glens, my 
contemplative mind, and (may I be 
permitted to say also) my luxuriant 
fancy, enjoyed the most sublime emo- 
tions, the most elegant delights. For- 

ive me, Madam, if my imagination 
involuntarily dwells with enthusiasm 
on those enchantiug scenes; where, 
separated from the world, and unfet- 
tered by its follies and its, forms, we 
lived, like the patriarchs of old, in a 
land of milk and honev, encompassed 
only by our flocks and our families, 
our herds and our hills. But, alas! 
our happiness (even in this paradise) 
was incomplete. Like the innocent 
inhabitants of Eden, one evil spirit 
found means to interrupt our repose : 
my mother’s husband (whom I ever 
refused to cal] my father) possessing 
a depraved inclination and a vulgar 
mind, felt no pleasure but in scenes 
of dissipation and folly; he frequent- 
ed those few townis that were in reach 
of our rerirement, preterring the rade 
revelry of riot to the sacred silence of 

hilosophic solitude ; often returning 
Fike a Bacchanal to propia those 
scenes, which should have been con- 
secrated to contemplation and to wis- 
dom. Mr. Christie's intemperance 
interrupted the happiness of my mo- 
ther; and though it alienated her 
affections from her husband, it seem- 


ed to unite them more strongly to” 


mé: 1 devoted myself entirely to af- 


ford her consolation, by endeavoure_. 


ing’ to dissipate her desponding 
thoughts: I mth the only friend to 
whom she unbosomed her secret sors 
rows; my young heart entered warm- 


ly into her interests, partaking all her . 


gtiefs, I loved my mother with a 


sincere attachment, and had nearly - 


after continued the amusements of fallen a victim to her sufferings : my 


ny leisure in prosperity, and to which 
l am itidebted for pA unfailing re- 
source; during a long and painful se- 
nies of adverse fortune. After. some 
years we left Glasgow, (to which, on 


health daily declined, and my case 
was now consideréd of more impor~ 
tance than hers: we consented with 
mutual tears te a temporary separa- 
tion — I was sent by way of relax- 
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ation to visit my grandfather, and my 
uncle, Dr. Huntington, of Carlisle. 
I was met here by my uncle, Dr. 
Huntington from Gainsborough.— 
None of the ten children of my @rand- 
father had married but my mother, 
so that it may easily be supposed I 
was a favourite in such a family ; but 
the time being afterwards protracted 
from Various causes, it was near two 
years before Ireturned. During that 
visit, which proved one of the most 
happy periods of my life, I formed a 
friendship with a young gentleman 
of uncommon merit, a young physi- 
cian, son to Dr. H———-; and per- 
haps it may appear still more uncom- 
mon to say, that at so early an age, 
and with affections disengaged, though 
he’ won the utmost degree of my 
good will and good wishes, yet he ne- 
ver gained my love. 
Soon after my return from Carlisle, 
1 was informed that this young man 
was dead, and that his death was im- 
puted to his attachment for me: this 
circumstance preyed upon my mind, 
and that gloomy cast of features which 
marks the child of sorrow, began 
from this time to be immoveably 
fixed, 
My return from Carlisle was in the 
year 1744; soon after that time I 
became acquainted with a Mr. B—, 
a young officer of good family, and of 
great expectations; but it was the 
elegance of his manners, with the 
charms of his mind, that vanquished 
my heart: our mutual attachment 
increased with our acquaintance ; he 
paid his addresses in form, and my 
arents promoted the connection. 
Mr. B. was the younger son of a gen- 
tleman in the county of Durham, who 
watpossessed of eight thousand a year; 
his elder brother too was in so declin- 
ing a state, that my lover was the 
only apparent heir to his father’s ex- 
tetisive possessions. Mr. B—'s se- 
cond son died at this time, bis eldest, 
who had led a life of folly and dissi- 
pation, was given over by the physi- 
ciaus. at Bath; Capt. B— wrote me 
this account, and added, what was 
that fortune to him if not shared with 
the woman of his heart. I am not, 
conscious, however, that interest had 
any share in fixing my choice; and 
indeed the alliance of nobility could 
scarcely haye flattered my vanity, 
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knowing myself to be the grand. 
daughter of a king. 

Every thing was now preparing to 
celebrate my marriage.with Mir, f 
but in this interval his regiment was 
ordered into Flanders; he was com. 
pelled to march at the head of his sol. 
diers—he fought for his country—and 
died, in reinforcing Ghent. 

This disappointment in my first at. 
tachment increased my natural pro- 
pensity to gloom and reflection; and 
this was still heightened and confirm. 
ed, by the horrid scenes to which] 
was a witness during the rebellion, in 
the years 1745 and 1746. Yet J 
have sometimes since thought, that to 
these scenes of horror I am indebted 
for a firmmness—perhaps a callosity of 
mind, which has since rendered me 
less vuluerable to the “ arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” I was at Perth 
during several engagements with an 
unruly mob in that neighboushood; 
yet my mand being occupied with a 
sull more. imteresting subject, (like 
Charles XII, when a bomb burst in 
his chamber) I could sit, and listen to 
the cannons with stoical apathy, al- 
though it frequently happened that 
every pane of glass in every window 
was demolished in the house where 
resided; and a cannon ball once pass- 
ed through the bed, in an apartment 
next to that in which I was sleeping. 
But the many dismal scenes to whic 
I was an eye-witness during this time, 
I shal] pass over in silence ; they have 
been often recorded; and to your 
gentleness, Madam, which vibrates 
too easily at the tale of woe, why 
should I give unnecessary pain? my 
own story is itself too heavi q laden. 

After the rebellion, Lord George 
Sackville’s regiment was, quartered at 
Perth, in which was an r 
Johnstone ; him I often saw: he was 
sensible and sedate, much older in 
years than myself; but my disposition 
was equally serious, and sentimental 
with his; 1 soon felt a relief from his 
conversation ; an uncommon simila- 
rity of character and opinions s00n 
united us in the bonds of a refined 
and platonic friendship, which, by im- 
perceptible gradations, softened into 
a more tender attachment. .The 
image of Mr. B— no longer haunted 
my imagination, which 
agreeably engaged ia the contempla- 
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tion of my future felicity; for (how- why his affections were soon fixed on 
ever impossible it might once have me—he knew my afflictions, and per- 
appeared) 1 was now fully sensible haps he pitied me; afd pity. as the 
te my heart had formed not only a. poets tell us, ‘ melts the soul to love.” 
ycond, but a still stronger attachment. As for me, I remained in a state of 
My mother would readily have con- unshaken insensibility to his addresses, 
seated to any engagement likely to but my friends were urgent that [ 
have rendered me happy; she pro- should accept his proposal; my mo- 


. moted our connection ; the hour was ther particalarly, was importunate, 


appointed for our marriage; in three thinking, perhaps, that a new and 

days I was to have been Mrs. John- fortunate attachment might obliterate 

stone. But, alas! within those three ail remembrauce of the past. With 

fatal days, ¢hat regiment also was reluctance (and almost with a fore- 

ordered away to the siege of Bergen- boding mind) was I persuaded to give 

opzoom. Capt. Johnstone was very my assent, feeling only one satisfacs 

importunate that the ceremony should tion—that I was making the sacrifice 

he performed before he left me; but to the ardent solicitations of a mo- 

my friends obstinately refused that I ther, whom I tenderly loved. 

should become (as they said) on the It was in the year 1749, that the 

same day a wife anda widow. We, day was a third time fixed for my 

however, mutually signed a contract, marriage: company was invited, and 

aad my lover left me. For some every elegance prepared: and the 

time I often heard from him; but young people in all the country round 

soon |heard no more. I counted the Jooked forward to the appointed time 

slow hours—1 watched the winds in as to a jubilee ; but my heart was sad, 

vain! News at last came that the Harassed with my own reflections, 

siege was over, and that the army and sinking under affliction, which 

was returning ; but the next post in- could be no longer suppressed, I re- 

formed me, that the transport on tired, theday before my marriage, to 

which Captain Johnstone’s company my own chamber soon after tea in- 

hadembarked, was windbound; then dulging my sorrows. My brother 

that it had sailed; that inthe greatest spent the evening with my other 

distress it had reached England, after friends, who formed a large company 

a tedious voyage of five monilis, dur- below. Soon after supper he receiv- 

ing which time the whole crew had eda card, requesting him immediately 

experienced the most complicated mi- to call upon a gentleman just arrived 

sery, and that the two officers who ac- in Perth. How great was his sur- 

companied the men weredead, Alas! prise, in the stranger to find my be- 

Madam,with what horror dol yet look loved Captain Johnstone. His letters 
back to that period! with an anguish had been intercepted! He had em- 
that cannot be expressed I received barked on board the transport; but an 
the intelligence that my lover was no unexpected accident had recalled him 
more. I put on black, and mourned to land before the vessel sailed, and 
for bim many months, with every ex- from that time, a strange, and even 
ternal proof of a sincere and-unaffected romantic concurrence. of unfortunate 
sptrow;—a sorrow, (which (as you events had detained him abroad. As 
will see hereafter, Madam) long sur- you, Madam, have been too happy to 
vived every solemn ceremonial of have experienced my fate, it is im- 
affliction. In the mean time my bro- possible that you can form a concep- 
ther returned from college with a tion of my feelings, when I found 
student, who had also finished his that my lover lived. The night was 
education there. This young gentle- spentin alternate paroxysms of horror 
Ma was the particular friend of my and despair, and the utmost exertion 
brother, and grandson toa Mr. Ro- of my fortitude and philosophy was 
bettson, the proudest man in Perth: barely sufficient to support me thro" 
the grandson, however, inherited not the succeeding scenes with apparent 
hisfoible, for he was rational, sober, composure. Perhaps it may be con- 
and religious. His intimacy with my sidered a false sense of honour, that 
brother afforded him a frequent intro- preserved me unshaken in the en- 
duction to cur family: I know not gagemert I had formed with Mr. 
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Robertson, The fatal morning ar- 
rived: I endeavoured to compose my 
features for the occasion, and suffered 
myself to be adorned with the orna- 
ments of a bride: I was led (like a 
victim crowned with garlands) to the 
altar— renouncing for ever the man I 
loved, and entering into the most so- 
lemn engagements to love that man 
whom I now considered the fatal 
cause of unutterable woe. From the 
church I was conducted to my hus- 
band's habitation, which for many 
days exhibited one continued scene of 
feasting and joy. I also endeavoured 
to put on the exterior of contentment, 
whilst my tortured soul was convulsed 
within me. 

Had my heart been in unison with 
the surrounding scenes, | must now 
indeed have been happy; I found my 
husband wise, virtuous, and sincere ; 
and his ample fortune put me in pos- 
session of every elegance that is essen- 
tial to the comfort of life; I had a 
genteel establishment of servants; an 
honourable (though not an immense) 
house, containing twenty apartments, 
and it was furnished in_a taste supe- 
rior to the usual style of those times. 
I remember to have been almost the 
first person who possessed at that 
time, and in that part of the country, 
an entire tea equipage of plate, with 
every other suitable accompaniment. 
The rank which | held, together with 
my superior descent, introduced me 
amongst all the neighbouring nobi- 
lity, who visited me in their turn, and 
in, particular 1 was connected with 
the old Duchess of Athol, who never 
after (not even in my adversity) with- 
drew her regard. Yet even these 
flattering scenes could not expel the 
demon of melancholy, ! know not 
whether it increased, or if it dimi- 
minished my affliction, that Captain 
Johnstone continued his friendship for 
me, and many months after often, vi- 
sited in. our. family; bis presence 
soothed my cares, but my sorrows 
were redoubled by his absence. 


[To be continued.) 





. Seneca and THEOBALD. 
IR, 
VERY reader of that inimitable 
satire, ‘‘ The Art of Sinking in 
Poetry,” remembers that line of Theo- 


bald’s, which his merry antagonists. 


have commented upon with suchise. 
verity—I mean the following one: 


‘* None but himself can be his parallel.” 


But this line, whatever may be its 
absurdity, has an antiquity far be- 
yond 'Theobald’s day. _In reading the 
Hercules Furens of Seneca, | met 
with the following passage, of which 
Theobald’s is but a translation : 


Queris. Alcide parem? 
Nemo est, nist ipse: bella jam secum ge- 
rat. 


Let us, therefore, tear the laure] 
from the brow of ‘ piddling ‘Tibbald,” 
and transfer it to a wotthier, and 
more ancient claimant. 


lremain, &e. 


A.B 
Knightsbridge, Oct. 7, 1811. 





Description of the puBLic Batus 
in Russia; and ReFLections upon 
the Urinity of pubic Barus in 
every CounTRY. 


‘PASSING the streets of the city, 


a number of naked menand wo- 
men are often seen lounging about 
before the public baths, and talking 
together, without the smallest sense 
of shame, or of the indecency of the 
exhibition. In many parts of Russia, 
as in Lapland, many males and fe- 
males bathe promiscuously. It is well 
known, that a clergyman’s daughter, 
with unsuspecting simplicity, did the 
honours of the bath for Acerbi, at 
Kiemy, in the north of the Gulph of 
Bothnia. As soon as the inhabitants 
of these northern nations have en- 
dured the suffocating heat of theirva- 

our baths, which is so great that 
inglishmien would not conceive it 


possible to exist an instant ia such’ 


temperature, they stand naked, co- 


vered with profuse perspiration, cool-. 


ing themselves in the open air. 

summer they plunge into cold water; 
during winter. they rol] about im 
snow, without sustaining injury, OF 


ever catching cold. When the Ras-. 
sians leave a bath of this kind, they 


moreover drink copious draughts of 
mead, as cold as it can be pr d. 
These practices, which would kill 
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men of other nations, seemed to de- 
pt them, and to add strength to 

their Constitutions. } ; 
Being troubled with rheumatic 
in, brought on by asudden change 

of weather, the thermometer falling, 


jn one day, from 84° of Fahrenheit, 


rly to the zing point, | was 
pasuaded to try a on Fling bath. No 
thing can be more filthy or disgusting 
than one of these places, usually filled 
with vermin. I had been recom- 
mended to use what they termed the 
Georgian Bath, situated in the Slo- 
boda, or suburbs : this they described 
asthe best in Moscow. It required 
more courage to enter here than 
many of my countrymen would have 
exerted on so trivial an occasion 
The building was a small wooden 
hut: at one end of it there was a 
place, black and fearful as the en- 
tranceto Tartarus. Two figures, with 
long beards, and quite naked, con- 
ducted me in; and shewing me a 
plank covered by a single sheet, with 
apillow, they told me to deposit my 
clothes there, and to repese, if I 
thought proper. On the sheet, how- 
ever, a number of cockroaches and 
crickets had usurped the only spot 
where a person might venture to sit 
down. As soon as I had taken off 
wy clothes, they led me through a 
Joomy passage, into a chamber cal- 

the bath : the ceremonies of this 
place I shall be very particular in de- 


scribing. 

“On the Jeft hand were cisterns of 
water ; and upon the edges’ of those 
cisterns appeared a row’ of polished 
brass vessels. On the right was a 
stove; and, in the middle of the 
room, a step to a platform elevated 
above the floor. The hot ‘vapour 
being. collected near the roof, the 
more the bather ascends,’ the greater 
isthe degree of heat to which’ he’is 
exposed. A choice of temperature is 
therefore offered. On. éach: side of 
the ‘platform .was a stove, in shape 
exactly resembling the tombs in our 
church-yards. Its upper surface was 
covered by a bed of reeds; and over 
the reeds was ‘placed a'sheet. J ‘was 
directed to: mount upon one of these 
stoves, and to extend myself upon 
the sheet : having-done this, I found 
myself nearly elevated to the roof of 
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the bath, and the heat of ascending 
vapour threw me immediately into a 
most profuse perspiration. ‘The sen- 
sation resembled what [ had formerly 
experienced in the subterraneous ca- 
vern, called the Baths of Nero, upon 
the coast of Baia, near Naples. I 
neglected to take my thermometer 
with me on this occasion ; but the 
ordinary temperaiure of a Russian 
bath is well known. According to 
Storch *, it varies from 104° to 122° 
of Fahrenheit ; and sometimes, upon 
the upper stages near the roof, it is 
twenty degrees above fever heat. 
Thus situated, a man began to rnb 
me with a woollen cloth, until the 
exterior surface of my skin peeled off. 
As soon as he had finished the opera- 
tion with the woollen cloth, he bade 
ine descend, and poured several ves- 
sels of warm water on my head, 
whenee it fell allover my body. He 
then placed me. on the floor, and 
washed my hair with his hands, 
scratching my head in all parts with 
his nails ; a great juxury to the Rus- 
sians, and for reasons it is not neces- 
sary toexplain. Afterwards, he again 
made me ascend the stove; where 
once more ‘stretching me at length, 
he prepared a copious lather of soap, 
and again rubbed my body: after this 
i descended a second time, .and was 
again soused with vessels of wafer. 
I was then desired to extend myself 
on the stove for the third time, and 
informed that the greatest degree of 
heat would be given. To prepare for 
this, they cautioned me to le upédn 
my face, and to’keep my head down. 
Birch boughs were now brought, 
with their Jeaves on, and dipped in 
soap and hot water : with these they 
began to scrub me afresh: ‘at ‘the 
same time, some hor water being cast 
upon red hot ‘canon balls, and’ upon 
the principal stove, such a’ vapour 

assed all’ over me, that it seemed 
ike a streany of ‘fire apon’ thé skin. 
If I ventured to raisé my head an in- 
stant, my breath came like flames. 





* Tableau de Empire de Russie, 
tom. i. p. 380. ‘The degrees of tempé- 
rature are estimated by Storely ac- 
cording to the scale of Réaumur. 


t Equal to 132° of Fahrenheit. 
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It was impossible to endure this pro- 
cess for any length of time ;_ there- 
fore, finding myself unable to cry 
out, I forced my way down from the 
stove, and was conducted to the lower 
part of the room ; here I seated my- 
self on the floor, and, the doors being 
opened, soon recovered sufiiciently to 
walk out of the bath. 

Eminent physicians have endea- 
voured to draw the attention of the 
English Government to the import- 
ance of public baths, and of counte- 
nancing their use by every aid of ex- 
ample and encouragement. While 
we wonder at their prevalence among 
all the Eastern an¢i Northern nations, 
may we not lament that they are so 
little known in our own country? 

We might perhaps find reason to al- 
low, that erysipelas, surfeit, rheuma- 
tism, colds, and many other evils, 
particularly all sorts of cutaneous and 
nervous disorders, would be alleviat- 
ed, if not prevented, by a proper at- 
tention to bathing. The inhabitants 
of countries where the bath is con- 
stantly used, anxiously seek it, in full 
p> of removing such com- 
plaints; and they are rarely disap- 
pointed. I may add to this my testi- 
mony; having, not only -upon the 
occasion here alluded to, but in cases 
of obstructed perspiration much more 
alarming, during my travels, expe- 
rienced their good effect. I hardly 
know any act of benevolence more 
essential to the comfort of a commu- 
nity, than that of establishing the use 
of baths for the poor, in all cities and 
manufacturing towns. The lives of 
many might be saved by them. In 
England they are considered only as 
articles of luxury ; yet throughout the 
vast empire of Russia, through all 
Finland, Lapland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, there is no cottage so poor, no 
hut so destituie, but it possesses its 
vapour bath; where all its inhabit- 
ants, every Saturday at least, and 
every day In cases of sickness, expe- 
rience comfort and salubrity. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, in spite of 
all the prejudices prevalent in Eng- 
Jand against inoculation, introduced 
it from Turkey. If another person 
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of equal influence would endeavour 
to establish throughout Great Britain 
the use of warm and vapour baths, 
the inconveniences of our ‘climate 
might be done away. Perhaps at 
some future period they may. become 
general ; and statues may perpetuate 
the memory of the Patriot, the'States. 
man, or the Sovereign, to whom so- 
ciety will be indebted for their insti- 
tution. When we are told, that the 
illustrious Bacon in vain lamented the 
disuse of baths among Europeans, 
we have little reason to indulge the 
expectation. At the same time; an 
addittonal testimony to their salutary 
eflects, in affording longevity and vi- 
gorous health to a people otherwise 
liable to mortal diseases from rigorous 
climate and unwholesome diet, may 
contribute to their establishment. 
Amang the Antients, baths were pub- 
lic edifices, under the immediate in- 
spection of the Government. : They 
were considered as institutions de- 
rived from absolute necessity, as well 
as due to decency and to cheanliness, 
Rome, under her Fmperors, had near 
a thousand such buildings; theserbe- 
sides their utility, were regarded as 
master-pieces of architectural «skill 
and of sumptuous decoration In 
Russia, they have only vapour baths ; 
and these are, for the most part, in 
wretched wooden hovels. If wood 
be wanted, they are formed of mud, 
or scooped in the banks of rivers and 
lakes: but in palaces of the*nobles, 
however they may vary in; conve- 
nience, or splendour of materials, the 
plan of their construction is-invariably 
the same, 

This universal custom of the bath 
may be mentioned as an example of 
the resemblance between Muscovites 
and more Oriental people ; but there 
are many other; such, for instance, 
as the ceremony of howling and tear- 
ing the hair at the death of relatives ; 
the practice among the nobles of em- 
ploying slaves to rub-the soles of their 
feet, in order to induce sleep; 
the custom of maintaining buffoons, 
whose occupation it is to relate 
strange and extravagant tales fora si- 
milar purpose. 
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CRITICISM. 


** Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Mary Dz Cutrrorp. A Story.— to-pour forth its grateful aspirations ! 
Interspersed with many Poems.— So lovely is the temple! for, it is not 
Second Edition. merely ihe beg expands of ean 

. o’ercanopied with heaven; it is the 

A wc ER wandering through the jiore Rollemed circle of her own bo- 

. world, on a variety of visits to som The heart of virtue is the true 
foreign countries — after witnessing temple of God; and in the bosom of 
the chivalric pageantries of Spain—_ an innocent. and pious maiden it is 
tasting the dissolving luxuries of Italy gonnq_ 

—and sharing in the gay revelries of How have we delighted to find our- 

France — after banquetting on the selves the associates of such a. cha- 

pleasures of every aca in Europe, racter, in the pages of Mary de Clif- 

at last the sated arid wearied traveller ford!’ We. have accompanied. the 
returns to his home, and, with reviv- “sweet heroine through her woodland 
ing. powers of enjoyment, hails its walks; and as the painter contem- 
simple, dear, and familiar scenes. lates with an. eye of devotion the 

With-such emotions have we open- beauteous model - would transcribe 
edthe volume of Mary de Clifford, on canvass, so we dwelt with pecu- 
and. read through its contents. We liar complacency on this our first in- 
found ourselves received into the bo- troduction to the charming Mary. 
som of an old English family. We  * To all the sensibility and taste of 
sit, down at the board of its master, her brother, yet softened by her sex, 
and find every thing there to satisfy Mary had something still more ro- 
the wants of man, but nothing to mantic in her turn; and tender and 
pamper his appetite. The viands are docile, she caught all the enthusiasm 
pain, wholesome, and plenteous; of his sentiments, which (thongh they 
ut no doubling courses proclaim it were ever floating in her mind, and 
the table of extravagance; making gaining fresh force there,) broke not 
the. eye of pity mourn the waste of out in her expressions, She was a si- 
life; and the reflecting mind turn lent listener, and rather assented by 
with abhorrence from a wanton con- her countenance, which was all intel- 
sumption of food, which might have ligence, than by her lips. 

fed the hungry, or administered to. ‘* She had passed her childhood in 

the support oe some poor and faint- the wildly picturesque residence of 

ing invalid. her ancestors, under the eye of her 
he repast over, we retire with the mother and brother, without mixing 

je ladies of this ancient with the world ; or even enjoying the 

house. We follow the venerable ma- familiarity of any female of her own 
tronto her room, or her oratory.— age, of whom there happened to be 

We hover at-a distance, not daring to none that the family visited, within 

intrude on the modest privacy of her a convenient distance. Her mind and 

youthful daughter ; and we mark her, sentiments, therefore, naturally in 
walkisg by moonlight, discoursing the highest degree delicate, were pu- 
with angel spirits like her own. She rity itself. No books, but the most 
looks through ‘‘ nature’s charms, to elegant and refined, had fallen in her 
hatare’s !” and-lifts her soul to way. The most polite moralists, and 
the eternal Being, whose abode is the best poets, were selected from the 
beyond the skies on which she gazes, heterogeneous mass that were kept 


whose-almighty arm sustains herself constantly locked up in the cases -of 


dnie@xistence, and spreads the whole the fine old library, and placed on the 
creation with beauty and joyfulness! shélves of her little dressing room, by 
So-lovely is the temple in which the the hands of her brother. With a 
Smiling spirit of innocence delights mind thus formed and educated, she 
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had completed her sixteenth year with 
such a degree of enjoyment, as hu- 
man life has seldom furnished. All 
the scenery around her was in unison 
with her feelings. The variety of the 
seasons — the interchange of wood, 
hill, and valley—the distant prospect, 
and the sequestered glen, had all con- 
tributed a thousand times to her de- 
lights. She was constant in her morn- 
ing and evening walks: and she could 
wander secure within the protection 
of the rude old park, which afforded 
her all the variety she could want.— 
From its hills she could command the 
richest and most distant prospects ; 
and there were some parts so retired, 
as to appear almost untrod by human 
feet. What numberless hours would 
she sit, with some divine poem in her 
hand, under a tree, from whence she 
could command, over the thick vil- 
lages, the clustered towers of the dis- 
tant city, blue, indistinct, and back- 
ed by the purple mountains that 
seemed to mix with the clouds !— 
There would she enjoy the fresh air 
of heaven, that blew upon her face 
and bosom, and added to the exqui- 
site tones of her frame! These seem- 
ed almost moments of inspiration !— 
She was all soul :— 


‘Ten thousand heavenly fancies fill’d 
** her mind, 

** Ten thousand glorious visions would 
** she build ;— 

‘“¢ But with the clouds they fled—and left 
** no track behind.” — 


To such a rare daughter of huma- 
nity would we introduce our female 
relatives, and bid them forget the me- 
retricious modes of fashion, in shap- 
ing themselves after her form ;—the 
form of her pure mind, of her sim- 


ple and virgin manners. In this gen- 
tle creature we see all that is charm- 
ing in woman. That deferential si- 
lence in early youth—that retreating 
modesty, which should ever be her at- 
tribute—that heavenly softness, which 
speaks a tender heart — tender, not 
with morbid sensibility, which feels 
only for itself, but that generous 
meltingness of nature, which flows in 
sweet charities of kindness, compas- 
sion, and succour, to all around. 
Mary De Clifford, though born of 
one of the most illustrious families in 
England, and gifted with personal 


Criticism, 


[Octo 


charms which few could equal, 
pears without the least tincture of that 
insolence which is so often fashion. 
able wiits those who are great and 
beautiful in their own estimations — 
Noble :n reality, she has no need tp 
assume it. Grace and softened dion; 
are inherent in her constitution, wh} 
she knows well the mild lustre with 
which they surround her. Triple are 
the graces which decorate her for the 
eye of man. The honour of ancestry, 
the charm of beauty, the glory of 
unsullied innocence! She is sucha 
maid as the most heroic and regal of 
our Saxon or Norman race would 
have bowed before, and owned the 
sceptre of almighty love! 

Our author has felt the same im. 
ression; and though he has not 
rought a regal Alfred, an Edward, 

ora Henry, to lay their crowns at 
her feet, we find her lover in one of 
their descendants; and cannot but 
acknowledge Edmund Woodvill wor. 
thy of his line. His character is thus 
pourtrayed :— 

** Woodvill, a man of the most j- 
lustrious descent, in possession of a 
magnificent old seat, which the de. 
cayed fortune of his family was but 
ill able to support, was a character 
as eccentric as-admirable. His bril- 
liant fancy, his talents for polite lite. 
rature, his heart filled with the sub- 
limest principles, yet irregular ;~ his 
temper, a mixture of gaiety and me- 
lancholy ; added to a person tall and 
elegant, yet somewhat neglected, and 
a countenance full of intelligenee— 
formed a character that, according to 
the difference of people’s tastes, was 
beloved, hated, or despised.” 

That Woodvill was formed to be 
loved, we can easily believe/ - Genius 
and virtue attract the ingenuous beart 
as potent as the loadstar the needle. 
That such a man was sometimes as 
sailed by hatred, contradictory as it 
may seem, is not hard tobe credited: 
for, in this fallen state of human fas 
ture, where vice is as surely the ai- 
tipodes of virtue, as the nadir is tothe 
zenith,we must always expect to find 
that excellence will be hated by de- 
ficiency, that talents will be abhorred 
by dallness, that goodness will be 
maligned by wickedness, and that 
greatness will be traduced and depres 
ciated by the base and the vile, Re- 
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ally, to oe Woodvill, would have 
been a difficult task: but to affect 
such contempt was easy. It could be 
done by determining to mistake and 
and misrepresent his character. His 
«brilliant fancy” must be denomi- 
nated wild whimsies; his “ literary 
talents” arrogant pedantry ; his ‘* sub- 
lime principles” extravagant romance; 
his alternate ‘‘ gaiety and melancho- 
ly”. crack-brained oddity; and his 
“high descent” sneered at as an ac- 
cident, a circumstance independent of 
aman’s self, and therefore neither to 
be valued nor respected. 

Thus do a certain set of prejudiced 
reasoners decide on what is called 
Pride of Ancestry. The same man 
who will tell a spendthrift’s son that 
itis a shame he should so scandalize 
the example of his father, as to waste 
his substance in luxury and licenti- 
ousness ; when he hears the offspring 
ofa Talbot, a Sidney, or a Lyttleton, 
refer asniringly to his descent, can see 
no source of emulation in a Jong line 
of forefathers, illustrious in martial, 
political, and moral conduct. People 
of low birth are apt to regard high 
birth, rather as a star of ornament, 
than a cynosure by which to regulate 
the life. Hence come the envy, and 
the misprision with which it is treat- 
ed. They know it is an advantage 
which no man can give himself. e 
may amass riches—he may acquire 
titles but he cannot improve the 
rank of his parents. Here he is left 
to despair—to despair, if mere nobi- 
lity of descent be that for which he 
pants. But if he have a more gene- 
rous passion—if his heart be set on 
the spirit, and not the letter—he will 
strike out the spring from the sterile 
rock—he will turn his fortunes, his 
talents, to the uses of his country— 
he will become a benefactor, a pa- 
tron of worth and genius—he will toil 
in the senate, or the martial field— 
he will become a Marlborough, a 
Chatham, a Nelson —and thus, from 
his own bosom, pour the first flood 
of his house's nobility! And where 
is the peer of ancient race, that can 
shew a prouder ? 

Throughout the pages of the work 
under our review, we see this princi- 
ple in Pride of Ancestry explained 
and enforced. Woodvill is not the 
hero of the tale, because he is of 


‘© illustrious descent,” but because his 
heart is ‘filled with the sublimest 
principles.” It is this moral noble- 
ness which raises him above all his 
associates—it‘is this moral nobleness 
which gains him the reverence of all 
good men, and wins, by the surest 
rep the hearts of the ingenuous 
air. 

Opposed to the high-soul’d Wood- 
vill, we have, in these admirable de- 
lineations of character, a low-minded 
upstart in a newly-created baronet, 
Sir Peter Lumm. He is described as 
what many would call ‘* uncommon- 
ly handsome, with an immense for- 
tune,” and “ a large estate near the 
seat of the Clifford's,” displaying “a 
most enormous mass of red brick, 
with wings and colonnades, and pil- 
lars, and flights of steps, large and 
shewy enough to form a modern hos- 
pital.” On entering this ostentatious 
dwelling, we behold its master igno- 
rant, in the true sense of the word; 
for though he is as well acquainted 
with the fashionable: superficials of 
education, as any gentleman in the 
kingdom, he knows not the essentials 
of a gentleman of character, but is 
haughty, presuming, vain of his vices, 
which he believes prove his style; 
and his insolent contempt of all who 
cannot drive a oa" equipage, and 
give fine assemblies, amounts to a 


scorn of others, and a self-conceit, © 


perfectly ridiculous. ‘ 

This character is a specimen of a 
whole species. There are few men 
in this commercial country who could 
not name his counterpart. When-a 
vulgar mind rises from the inferior 
orders of society, either by his pa- 
rent’s industry, good forune, pecula- 
tion, or his own, and he finds him- 
self on a level of wealth with the 
higher ranks of gentry, and the no- 
bles of the land, he determines. to 
shew them that money is as powerful 
as honours and merit; and if he can- 
not equal them in birth and fame, he 
will transcend them all in the magni- 
ficence of his establishment. His ta- 
ble groans with redoubling courses, 
and teems with every rarity — his 
house is furnished in the most costly 
taste—his equipages, numerous and 
extravagant —and, in short, where- 
ever vanity can raise itself a triumph, 
there his. coffers overflow ; and we see 
2Q2 
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around, erections of folly and osten- 
tation in every direction. 

The race of profusion once begun, 
its followers pursue in multitudes.— 
The great are too conscious of supe- 
rior rights, and allow the upstart to 
purchase away their popularity ; and 
when their riches do not equal their 
rank, (simplicity being now put out 
of countenance,) they strain at ex- 
pences they cannot afford; and con- 
sequently encumber their estates with 
mortgages, and their minds with debt. 
Rank after rank, from the nobleman 
to the citizen, are infected with the 
passion for shew—with the desire to 
extend their vain pretensions to the 
class above them ;-and thus, all liv- 
ing beyond their means, all are by 
degrees precipitated intornin. A spi- 
rit of ostentation, or a love of luxury, 
alike produce the same evil effects.— 
It uproots every good principle, by 
making a man selfish and sordid; he 
is mean, where he ought to be bene- 
ficent, that he may be profuse in the 
indulgence of his vanity. Wealth, 
as the key of his consequence, be- 
comes the God of his idolatry; and 
this. species of devotion, by exacting 
what he cannot always give, renders 
him dependent on certain circum- 
stances, and certain persons. De- 
pendence engenders slavery, and sla- 
very is the parent of every vice, and 
every misery under the sun. No peo- 
ple can be truly virtuous, and truly 
free, that have not the courage to 
brave the ridicule thrown on simpli- 
city of manners, the contempt cast 
on poverty. ‘Lhe pages of Mary De 
Clittord would shew, that this great 
truth is as applicable to individuals, as 
to nations. 

So far the grand moral of this ad- 
mirable work. It leads to 4 fine les- 
son, and leads through a garden of 
flowers. .The reader is wooed for- 
ward by. a style, graceful, poetical, 
and enthusiastic. eis led into the 
most delightful scenery. He views 
tural life in.all its beauty, and enjoys 
the rapture of more romantic excur- 
sions, through woods, and glens, and 
all the wild varieties of ever-chatrming 
nature. . He is.introduced to beings 
worthy of such an Eden—he sympa- 
thises with the amiable De Clifford 
—hbe gazes with a chaste delight on 
the thousand graces of the lovely 
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Mary——his heart pays an honourable 
homage to the sublime Woodvill—he 
becomes familiar with. the different 
uests at Woodlands—he loves the ur- 
ane Hungerford amused with 
the convivial Bromley, the jovial Bera 
ney—esteems the upright Taylor— 
venerates- the admirable Fitzherbert . 
and, when he chances to meet. Sir 
Peter Lumm, holds him in the con- 
tempt he deserves. 
_ With this party, the reader is led 
into scenes to animate him with the 
love of simple pleasures—to improve 
his affection for purity and worth—to 
encrease his abhorrence of all that is 
vicious or degrading, and to give him 
a just estimate of the characters of 
men, and what ought to be the aims 
of their existence, 

{n the midst of matters of this high 
import, we find our hearts softened, 
our imaginations elevated, and our 
souls rapt in an enchantment of wak- 
ing delights, which must be felt to be 
understood, It is all fairy ground; 
and we part from the dear iusion, at 
the end of the volume, with a sigh 
of the most painful separation. 

Of the particulars of the story we 
shall say nothing. We would not 
forestall the pleasure of following, 
with the eagerness of unallayed inte- 
rest, the beautiful mazes of the tale; 
we would not prematurely shew to 
the eye of ingenuous sensibility where 
the rose, and where the cypress grow. 
Suffice it, then, to add, that in the 
sweet flowers which the author's 
Mary, \ike the Ophelia of Shake. 
speare, culled to decorate the brows 
she loved, he has found a mingling 
of the myrtle, the willow, and the 
bays, which will crown. him living, 
and bloom for ever on his monu- 
ment. 


— 


Tuinxs-I-To-Myserr. A Serio- 
Ludrico-Tragico-Comico Tale. Writ- 
ten by Tuinss-1-To- Myse.r 
Wuo? 2 Vol. 12mo. 1811. 


’ HXHIS is one of the most sportive, 
a yet shrewd, gay, yet moral pro- 
ductions, that has come under our 
notice for a very considerable time; 
and being highly amused and gratified 
ourselves, we sit down with pleasure 
to gratify and amuse others; not, 
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however, by any elaborate criticism, 
but a few spontaneous remarks which 
occurred to us in the course of read- 
ing the work. We must, in the very 
outset of our remarks, observe, that 
one of its characteristic excellencies 
is, the apparently careless and unde- 
signing manner in which it insinuates 
and steals into the mind of the reader 
a truth of eternal importance in the 
opposite way to some Novelists, who, 
in books of this kind, have rendered 
even virtue too formidable by her 
weapons, her armour, and her frowns, 
calculated rather to terrify than per- 
suade. 

The hero’s initiation into the po- 
lite disguises, well-bred duplicities, 
and, as the late Lord Chesterfield 
would have called them, ‘ simu/a- 
tions of the fashionable world,’ are 
most excellently played off in the fol- 
lowing reflections :— 


“Tt would be impossible to recount 
but the hundred thousandth part of 
the strange scenes to which I was wit- 
ness, and the strange remarks they 
suggested, before | was grown up to 
be a man: but most of them till then 
were ofa naturel have alluded to.— 
My enmity to Mrs. Fidget soon wore 
off as | made greater progress in the 
knowledge of the world. I soon found 
that Mrs. Creepmouse could just as 
willingly have killed Mrs. Fidget, as 
Mrs. Fidget could have killed Mrs. 
Creepmouse, and that in the true way 
of visiting, the more havoc and de- 
struction one stone could make, the 
better to all parties. I soon found 
that people were troublesome to each 
other by settled compact, treaty and 
agreement, not signed, sealed and 
delivered indeed in any form, but 
concluded to be so, and therefore ne- 
ver to be violated. I soon found that 
none were duped, none really taken 
in, none really deceived; that ‘‘ I am 
extremely happy to see you,” meant 
no more in reality than, “‘ that [ am 
come because | could not help it,"— 
and that “* pray stay longer,” implied 
little else than ‘* [ wish you were 
gone,” or some such elegant valedic- 
tion: still I could not break myself of 
my soliloquies; they were for ever 
recurring: in the mean time, I tried 
to be as civil and decent as f could in 
my reflections, Thinks - I - to-myself, 
that’s a die/ never once passed the 


very threshold of my thoughts; but 
when any thing very contrary to the 
truth seemed to strike me, especially 
where ladies were concerned, the ut- 
most asperity of thought indulged, 
was no greater than, Thinks-I-to-my- 
self, that’s a bounce—or a fib—or a hum 
—and so on.” 


The ball scene, also, from the 
words ‘* Some preparations, &c.”— 
p- 111 to 119, inclusive, to the words 
‘« But I knew better,” Vol. I. exhibit a 
most complete knowledge of modern 
life and manners in the way of exhi- 
bition of daughters in provincial pub- 
lic places. 


The fete given in honour of the, 
hero’s marriage, leads imperceptibly 
into such a developement of his good 
father’s character, and therewith toa 
fine ironical contrast between town 
and country, that though we cannot 
well spare room for extract, it is im- 
possible te pass without recommen- 
dation and reference, from page 104 
onward to 115, including the delight- 
ful sonnet quoted from Beattie’s beau- 
tiful Minstrel. Indeed, the recom- 
mendatory reference might be car- 
ried on in a direct line, to page 159, 
Vol. IL. which edges upon the disserta- 
tion of the nurseries of the old school ; 
the errors of which are admirably dis- 
played as to the old system of cram- 
ming, and other prejudices, that 
though we have already extended the 
article beyond our prescribed bounds, 
we must indulge both our readers and 
ourselves with making a place for these 
poignant observations. 


“The very nurse that nursed me, 
that took me first from my mother’s 
lap, is still an inmate of my house; 
though so afilicted with the rheuma- 
tism and a defect of sight, and worn 
down with age, as to be perfectly and 
eatirely useless. I have heen weak 
enough to promise that she shall have 
her run for life among us, and that L 
will deposit her remains, when she 
dies, somewhere near her eld master 
and mistress, in the churchyard at 
Grumblethorpe, 


“ Luckily for her, Emily and my 
children find amusement in her old 
stories, and, [ believe, often encou- 
rage her to talk of past times, which 
is her greatest delight. ‘I'licv have 
learnt from her, I find, the exact pat- 
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tern of the cap and frock the clodpole 
had on at his christenittg—who made 
the cockade to denote my beyhood— 
bow many yards of lace there were in 
it, and what sort of lace it was. She 
remembers the colour of my first pair 
of breeches, and the very pattern of 
my buttons, which, by all accounts, 
appear to have been of the sugar-loaf 
shape. Often do the tears trickle down 
ber cheeks when she relates what 
shocking chilblains poor little master 
Bebby bad in the hard weather, and 
how she used to bathe them and anoint 
them, and chafe them with her hands, 
and wrap them up in her apron as I 
sat, erying and sobbing upon her lap, 
before the nursery fire. She knows 
exactly how many nights she sat up 
with me when I had the measles, and 
the small pox, and whenI cut my eye 
teeth. She can recount, and I be- 
lieve often does, all the pranks of 
my childhood, and boyhood, and 
youth. 

** But she is in all her glory when 
she describes the splendid and costly 
dresses which she remembers my 
grandfather and grandmother to have 
worn; such gold and silver lace, as 
broad as one’s hands! rich silks that 
would have stood an end of them- 
selves! ‘“* Aye,” (she will savy some- 
times,) *‘ things were very different 
then; then a duchess might he distin- 
guished from a milkmaid, and a duke 
from a valley-de-sham; then the wages 
and hire of servants and apprentices 
were not all spent in dress as it is now 
a-days, but was sent home to the re- 
hief of their aged parents, to prevent 
their becoming dependent on, or a bur- 
then to their parishes, or laid up for 
times of sickness or want. But who 
ean wonder that things are as they are, 
when a shoemaker'’s apprentice can 
have the assurance to dress like a lord, 
or a washer-woman's daughter like a 
lady, and not be ashamed of it, and 
their parents or their employers be 
such fools as to encourage it?” So 
will sbe coutinually run on, shaking 
her head and tifting‘up her hands at 
the sad times and sad changes she has 
lived to witness; for as such she re- 
gards them. 

** | had great apprehensions at first 
that she would have been the occa- 
sion of the death of my wife, or some 
of my children, not only from her 
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ver-fund attachment to them, but to 
certain ancient nursery prejudices,— 
When my eldest child was born, 
though it was in the very middle of 
the month of July, she would have’an 
enormous fire lighted in the room, 
and a warming pan held within the 
curtains of the bed, whenever there 
was any necessity to undraw them, so 
much as the space of two inches, for 
the purpose of introducing any sup- 
ply of food, or drink, or medicine; 
so that had not the apothecary inter- 
posed pretty peremptorily, I verily 
think both Emily and her offsprin 

would have been entirely suffocated, 
Then, the pap she made for the in- 
fant, thick enough for the spoon to 
stand upright in, was to be forced by 
évat-fulls into the tiny stomach of the 
new-born, to prevent the wind getting 
in; and when it had been introduced 
in such unmerciful quantities, as ne- 
cessarily to occasion-a degree of dis- 
tension, so uneasy as to throw the poor 
child almost into convulsions, more 
fuel was to be added to the flame, be- 
cause it was a case proved in her own 
mind, that wind had got in neverthe- 
less, and that a child could cry for 
nothing but wind, and wind could 
come from nothing but emptiness: so 
that the more she kept stutling, the 
more the child cried; and the more 
the child cricd, the more she kept 
stuffing it. 

“When, at last, bv dint of stufing 
and cramming, she had brought it to 
such a state of continual suffering and 
continual crying, that nothing seem- 
ed likely to appease it,-she revealed 
to us this great nursery mystery, v2z 
that Providence had provided for such 
sort of infantine cryings, but one only 
cure in the whole-compass of the unl- 
verse ; and that this one and only cure 
and remedy was, a BIT OF A YOUNG 
ROASTED sUCKING PiG!! for which 
she would have had of course a spe- 
cial me senger sent out, upon the 
fleetest horse in the stables, to rum- 
mage and explore all the pig-sties In 
the country round. 

“It was in vain that | tried to laugh 
er to argue her out of any of these 
prepossessions. I even took the pains 
to describe to her, as well as | could, 
the narrow dimensions of ap infants 
stomach, and the. minute vessels on 
which all its nourishment depended, 
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In a joking way, though most seri- done away from the face of the earth, 
ously convinced of its truth, I used —I cannot call my nine brothers and 
often to tell her, that in all likelihood sisters back again, but I will take all 
old nurses and gossips had sent more the care! can to prevent any of their 
human creatures out of life than ei- nephewsand nieces following them in 
ther guns or swords, plague, pestilence, the same premature manner, by see- 
ot famine, and that but for the blun- ing that they are reared in a way more 
dersand mismanagement of such sort evidently consonant to the plain dic- 
of good folks, half, if not two-thirds tates of nature; and IT would advise 
of the infants that have perished, every body else, who happens to feel 
would, probably, have lived and done any desire to have their ehiidren to live 
well. But [ might as well have talked and do well, and togrow up healthy and 
tothe wind. It generally allended in s/rong, to do the saiwne; that is, to 
a—“ Don't tell me, my dear young keep an eye upon these particulars, 
gentleman, of your Aalves, and your and to be careful that every infant 
thirds, and your narrow stomachs, and either has its own natural food, not 
small vessels, how should you men’ prepared by o/d nurses, but by young 
know any-thing about it? Didn't I nurses, that is, by Providence; or, if 
bring up you, and your ‘sister, and they be by any énvincible necessity de- 
Master Tommy, and Miss Jenny, (‘till prived of that dlessing, (nothing less 
they were near six months old,) and than invincible necessity should de- 
should have brought up all the whole prive them of it,) that then the sub- 
eleven your mamma had, had they not stitutes for that natural food be as dike 
turned out so sickly and fitty that there z¢ as possid/e—thin, light, never given 
was no rearing them any-how !” too hastily, never in too large quan- 
tities at onetime. How like toall this, 
boats full of pap as thick as mud, and 
perhaps as hot as fire, and as sweet as 
syrup, poured down a child's throat 
mach, in’ the case of my sister and While dying flat upon its back, spiri- 
myself, prevented our going the way tuous liquors, spices, beer, wine, inces- 
of the other nine, that is, being killed SAMt doses of Godfrey's Cordial, Dat- 
with kindness, stuffed, and crammed, £78 Carminative, &e. &c. &e. are, t 
and coddled ont of this wicked world !eaveevery body possessed of common 
almost as soon as we were born into Seuse, and hitherto unprejudiced, to 
judge and determine. 

“‘} have inserted all this, merely, 


“ She spoke truly enough, for, by 
all accounts, we were all sickly and 
fitty, and, [ verily believe, nothing 
but a very accidental strength of sto- 


it. 

“ Much as I love and esteem the 
good old lady herself, and many of that nobody may grudge the money 
her contemporaries, I cannot but feel they sball have paid for my book, be- 
satisfied, that it will be a great bless- Cause, though I believe almost every 
ing to posterity, and future genera- physician in the kingdom would now 

p J? A ; ¢ . 1CRp , 7 
tions to be born, when, in the course 8!¥¢ the same advice, yet not without 
of nature, and revolution of things, 2 &¥*e@ fees at least, half as —— 
the whole race of stuffers, and cram- “pain as my book is to.cost; and, be- 


mers, and coddlers*, are defunct and sides, if any infants, in consequence 
of this hint, should be saved from the 


thrush, or from fits, or from humours, 
or from painful dentition, so much ery- 
ing, and roaring, by day and by nigit, 
will infallibly be prevented; so mucle 
more peace and quiet, of course, will 
take place in every family; good mo- 
thers will be made more happy, and 
bad mothers will be less teazed; good 
nurses will get more rest, and cross 
nurses will be the seldomer provoked, 





* Linclude coddlers, not that I would 
have infants starved either by cold or 
hunger, but that | conceive Aot, and 
soft, and crowded beds, and heaps of 
flannel folded over their mouths, and 
ears, and noses, cannot be over favour- 
able the due adinission of that aeri- 
al fluid on which most of the func- 
tions of life have hitherto been thought 
to depend. Possibly, also, the séo- 
mach, and mouth, and throat, which of being a dilile cooler and mare eom- 
often sutfer the direst evils from being fortable in the absence of such over- 
over-heated, might stand some chance whelming incumbrances. 
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and every poor little infant that comes 
shivering and shaking into this strange 
world of our’s, will be sure to have, 
not only all its pains and perils ex- 
ceedingly abridged, but by giving less 
trouble, and being better enabled to 
make its oww way, willstand so much 
better a chance of haviug more friends 
and fewer enemies, more good words 
aud more good wishes, than could 
ever be the case under the old stzff- 
ing, over-feeding, crying, fretting, dy- 
ing way of going on. Add to all this, 
less physic will be necessary, and there- 
fore less of the plague and trouble of 
administering it; and now judge what 
valuable advice I have given you*; 
though certainly at the expence ofa 
large digression fiom my main work, 
~—to which it is highly necessary now 
to return.” 





* By you, I mean, at least, all per- 
sons already married, all that are go- 
ing to he married, all that expect to 
be married, all that mean to be ma: - 
ried, all that wish to be married, all 
that ought to be married, and all that 
have any influence over those that are 
married. I scarce think, that even 
professed old maids and professed old 
bachelors are quite excluded, because 
Tam confident many of the latter have 
nerves liable to be affected by the 
cries of an.infant, either in the way 
of sympathy or provocation, (I hope, 
mostly of the former;) and, I verily 
believe, half, if not two-thirds of those 
piercing, and penetrating, and pitiful 
cries, might be prevented, not in great 
houses only, but in our cottages, and 
poor-houses, ifa proper system were 
generally adopted in regard to the 
food, mode of feeding, ‘clothing and ma- 
nagement of infants; while the grand 
secret of such an improvement, | will 
venture to say, mercly consists in 
causing a little common sense to pre- 
vail over inveterate prejudice, and na- 
ture over superstition. A hard under- 
taking, I know, but not hopeless, with 
the assistance of such advice as mo- 
dern practitioners haye done well to 
communicate in very sensible and per- 
spicuous publications. As little tiny 
infants and brute beasts cannot speak 
for themselves, Thinks- JI to-myselfywhy 
mayn't | speak for them, if an oppor- 
tunity offer? 
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Mrs. Fidgett's character, thouch 
the delineator of it slily seems to sup. 
pose none of his readers ever met 
such a womian, is, we fear, and he 
believes, the counterpart of what 
every body has met with in every. sta- 
tion of life. But we must bring both 
our reflections. on,-and our extracts 
from, this seducing little book, toa 
close. The lines on the hero’s de. 
ceased mother, or some equally near 
and dear relative, cannot however be 
omitted. Thinks we to ourselves, as 
we were perusing them, these are the 
genuine effusions of a tender and be- 
reaved heart. The affectionate im- 
pression which they will not fail to 
make upon the reader, should not be 
interrupted, and therefore they shall 

ive the finish to an article which has 
guiled us of our attention to time 
and place. 


HOW without rule are the decrees of 


God !— 

How He chastises !—How He spares*the 
rod !— 

Scarce does it ever seem that right pre 
vails 5 


How oft’ Guilt flourishes, and Virtue 
Sails lm 

What must I think of this severe decree, 

Which, thro’ the will of God, now bum- 
bles Mr? 

Am I to think Him kind, who could de- 
stroy . 

Every fond hope I had of lasting joy? 

Am I to think Him merciful who knew 

The pangs I felt, and yet his aid with- 
drew ?— P 

Am I to think Him good, who could or- 
dain 

To innocence ‘and worth, disease ‘and 
pain?— 

Am I to think Hi™ wise, who could with- 
draw 

The fairest pattern that the world eer 
saw ? 

The best example of the purest life ; 

The fondest inother, aud the chastest 
wife ? 

The mildest mistress, and the warmest 
friend ? 

Could bring such virtues to an early end? 


Hr who could re-illume the languid 
eye, ; 

And have deferr’d at will the parting 
sigh ? : 

Have turn’d aside the threatening dart of 
death, 


Ifave help'd the feeble pulse, the short- 
*ning breath ? 
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Am I tothink Him gracious, good, and 
hind, 


Who caw the bitter anguish of my mind, 

And yet alike unmov'd by pray’r or tear, 

Tore from my bosom all L held most 
dear? 


Yesemcoop HE 18!!-~and on this hope I 


live ; 
He knows the scenes wnjfinish’'d—HeE can 
give 
In some superior world of peace and bliss, 
A compensation for the pains of this! 
Perhaps, the sorrows that we here endure 
May make the happiness of heav’n more 
sure ! 


To part so soon, perhaps, whate’er the 
pain, 

May make it happier to meet again : 

Perhaps the very stroke that caus’d my 
grief 

May have prov’d kind to her, and brought 
relief: 

Pm left to suffer what [ scarce can bear! 

She is in shelter, and above all care ! 

Sheleft her children innocent and free ; 

Ihave to guide them thro’ life’s. stormy 
sea! 

She left me safe—and, (for I hid my woe) 

She saw me lvok at ease, aud thought me 


80: 

But had she known my smiles were all 
pretence, 

Scarce Heay’n’s high summons could 
have call’d her hence! 

Almost, had she but seen my aching 
heart, 


She would have given up heav’n, not to 


part! 
Tocomfort me she would have shunn’d 
no pain ; 
To.comfort me she would return again ; 
But that she knows, perhaps, my better 
doom ; 
Bees in my present pangs a bliss to come ; 
Sees, for the chasten’d, God reserves the 


best, 
And for the heavier-laden, sweeter rest !” 





The Remains of Joszen Bracket; 
consisting of Porms, Dramatic 
Skercars, Tue Times, an Ode, 
7 a Memoir of his Lire. By 

r. Pratt. in2vols, I8ii. 


{ Coutluded from page 224. | 


HE second Volume of this work 
contains the greater part of those 
poems by which the name of Blacket 
will be most distinguished. Some of 
them bad been privately printed to 
stribute among his immediate 
friends, patrons, and subscribers, and 
one of them was published. 


Universat Mac. Vou. XVI. 


The great feature by which the 
poetry of Blacket is distinguished, is 
certain masculine boldness of con- 
feption united with a corresponding 
boldness of language. His acquaint- 
ance with ]jterature being extremely 
limited, his images could seldom be 
borrowed from preceding writers, and 
hence, we find an original character in 
his thoughts, which arose as much 
— rom this cause as frem the 
ent of his genius. 

It cannot be doubted, however, 
that his imagination was highly vizgo- 
rous, and had he lived, so that its un- 
tutored flights might have been chase 
tened by the operation of an improved 
taste, and of a wider acquaintance 
with the best poetical models, it is 
more than probable he would have 
produced something worthy of living 
to after-ages, and ranking high in the 
scale of excellence. If with such 
slight aids as chance afforded him, he 
was able to do what be has done, 
what might he not have dope with 
ampler materials ? 

he very first piece in this volume 
will sufficiently justify what we have 
said. It is entitled Bedlam, and was 
written almost extempore :—~ 
BEDLAM ; 

Or, Tue Errustons oF MADNEsS.* 
Written after hearing Penrose’s Ode on 

Madness, never before having met with 

that exquisite peem.—J. B. 

Hark! from Bedlam’s frenzied cells, 
How the madd’ning tumult swells ! 
Songs of fury! horrid groans! 
Shouts exulting! plaintive moans! 





* “These effusions being conceived aud 
executed partly under any owt eye, within 
a couple of hours after I had read to him 
the poem alluded tu, may be justly enti- 
tled, considering their length, as extem- 
poraneous. It will seem surprising .o the 
reader that the author should have con- 
trived to vary his effusions from tose of 
Perpose on the same subject ; whi = cer- 
tainly could not have been so happity done 
as by a different personificanoas Mr 
Penrose’s admirable po<in is given in nar- 
rative; Mr. Blacket’s in character. The 
effort will be yet more impressive, when 
the reader is informed that the author last 
mentioned has drawn ‘is innages entirely 
from the stores of his own imagination, 
having never seen, as he assures me, 
either Bedlam, or any individual person 
insane.—EDITOR,” 
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There the Maniac, stung with pain, 
Rends his hair and gnaws his chain! 
Direst Rage, with stare aghast, 
Grasps his clinking fetters fast! 
Desperation, frantic driv’n, 
Rails at man, and curses Heav‘n! 
Pensivé Melancholy stands 
With weeping eye and wither’d hands! 
Mad Revenge with gasping breath, 
Thunders out the yell of death! 
And the injur’d love-lorn fair 
Moping sits with stedfast stare. 
The soldier shouts, the battle’s won: 
But, hold! the horrid din’s begun! 

Ist Manitac.—(Rage.) 
Oh! for a crag, as huge as Ossa’s self! 
That I might grasp it in my desp’rate 

hand, 
And hurl it at yon moon ?—yon moon, my 
curse! 

My bane! The cause of all my frenzied 


acts. 
Soft! let me think—Ha! by my swelling 
veins, 
’*T will be a deed befitting my great soul 
To snap my chain and bind it round the 
world ! 
Then hang it o’er her horns, and, with a 
tilt, 
Drive both among the stars! ha! ha! ha! 
ha! 
How will my keeper stare! 
2d Maniac.—(Joy.) 
Hush, make no noise, 
Or you will frighten the dear youth away, 
And I shall lose the promis’d violet. 
Joy! see he comes, the flow’ret in his 
hand: 
Oh, rapture, transport! in my circling 
arms, 
(‘ll fold him thus. 


3d Maniac.—(Revenge.) 
Vengeance, pursue thee! 
Vengeance and curses, fatal as the wound 
Which now my dagger deals thee! Trea- 
cherous, 
Perfidious, miscreant, down! 
mankind 
Learn, from the noble justice of this blow, 
To guard against the fury of a king. 


4th Maniac.— (Female Revenge.) 


and let 


Now all is quiet, and the traitor sleeps, 
Where is my pointed blade? hist! *twas 
the owl; 
Her screech has wak’d him; see, he rubs 
his eyes: 
But with my song I'll lull him to repose 
Then stab him slily. 
AIR. 
God of sleep, with magic wand, 
Hover thoy his eyelids o’er, 
That my bold revengeful hand 
May sea] them up for evermore! 


Criticism. 
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5th Manrac.—(Heroie Exultation.) 
Yes,—yes;— 

A mine beneath that citadel would blow 

The fort and garrison to atoms! ha! 

The thought has struck me; yes, by 
heav’n,’twill do! 

Quick form the ravelin and counterscarp: 

Pioneers, down with these entangling 
thickets: 

Level your cannon lower by a foot. 

That's well; a breach will shortly now 
be made: 

Plant the light infantry within the wood, 

See, they intend a sortie! Bring my 
horse, 

Charge from the right ;—they fly! enter 
the gates. 

Huzza! huzza! ’tis won! the day's my 
own! 

6th MANIAc. 


(Exhibiting the subtilty and cunning said 
to be observed in the Insane.) 

Ha! now his back is turn’d—where is the 
cup? 

And where have J conceal’d the murd’ring 
drug? 

An opportunity like this once lost 

Is lost for ever!—hark! he hums a tune; 

*Tis his own knell!—there, precious poi- 
son !—there,— 

Mix with his wine ;—and, when he drinks, 
unhinge 

His springs of life, that I may laugh.— 
Methinks 

Enough is mix’d:—come, drink again, 
my love ; 

It freezes keen,—the howling blast is 
bleak, 

Hark ! how it roars !—nay, nay, don’t re- 
fuse it, ‘ 

*Twill cheer thy heart;—that’s well;— 
delicious draught, 

I thank thee. See how pale he turns;— 
he falls! 

Vengeance is mine!—he writhes!—ha! 
ha! ha! oh! 

Ruin how I love thee :—-he gasps his last! 

’Tis done,—my soul rejoice :—he dies, be 
dies! 

Now for my hated self. What !—not a 
drop ? : 

Drain’d.to the very dregs. Now this is 
charlish : 

But hold,—no matter ;—there’s a way yet 
left [w 

To bid the world farewel. Against these 

’Twill not be hard to dash these brains 
out :—thus— e 

Ha!—my hated keeper here :—what, ist 
a dream ? 

Oh murder’d hope; Oh curse! soft, left 
me hide : 

Beneath the straw; he'll. pass and think 
I sleep. ' 
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In this poem we find all the energy 
of a strong mind, and all the unpo- 
lished exuberance of an uncultivated 
one. Had*some lines been omitted, 
and others amended, (operations 
which would naturally have resulted 
from matured taste and increasing 
knowledge) a very fine. ode would 
have been produced, 


The following, however, seems to 
require noamendment. It has.all the 
pithy meaning and sententious ma- 
jesty of Young or Blair in his Grave: 
and it is, in many parts, a Very supe- 
rior performance. 


THE DYING HORSE. 


These lines are not the effect of imagi- 
nation, indulged in private, but were ac- 
tually written by the side of the animal 
described, whom I discovered, in one of my 
solitary rambles, near Hampstead, in the 
last struggling agonies of death. August 
1308.—J. B. 


Heav’n! what enormous strength does 

Death possess ! 

How muscular the giant’s arm must be 

To grasp that strong-bon’d horse, and, 
spite of all 

His furious efforts, fix him to the earth! 

Yet, hold, he rises!—no,—the struggle’s 
vain 5 

His strength avails him not. Beneath the 
gripe 

Of the remorseless monster, stretch’d at 
length 

He lies, with neck extended; head hard 
press’d 

Upon the very turf where late he fed. 

His writhing fibres speak his inward pain ; 

His smoking nostrils speak his inward fire. 

Oh, how he glares !—and hark ! methinks 


hear 

His bubbling blood, which seems to burst 
the veins. 

Amazement! horror! what a desp’rate 
plunge! 

See where his iron’d hoof has dash’d a sod 

With the velocity of lighting. Ah! 

He rises,—triumphs ;—yes, the victory’s 
his : 

No—the wrestler, Death, again has thrown 
him: 

And, oh! with what a fgurd’ring dreadful 
fall : 

Soft—he is quict. Yet, whence came 
that groan ? 

Was't from his chest, or from the throat 
of Death 

Exulting in his conquest? I know not. 

But, if twas his, it surely was his last: 

For, see, he scarcely stirs: soft!—does he 
breathe ? 
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Ah, no: he breathes no more.. *Tis very 
strange ! 

How still he’s now—how fiery hot—how 
cold: 

How terriblehow lifeless: all within 
A few brief moments !—-my reason stag« 
gers! 
Philosophy, thou poor enlighten’d dotard, 
Who canst assign for every thing a cause, 
Here take thy stand beside me, and explain 

This hidden riystery. Bring with thee 

The headstrong atheist, who laughs at 
heav’n, 

And impiously ascribes events to chance, 

To help to solve this wonderful enigma! 


First, tell me, ye proud haughty reas’ ners, . 


Where the vast strength this ereature late 
possess’d [fire, 

Has fled to? How the bright sparkling 

Which flash’d but now from these dim 
rayless eyes, 

Has been extinguish’d!-Oh! he’s dead; 
you say. 

I know it well: but how, and by what 
means ? ‘ 

Was it the arm of Chancé which struck 
him down, 

In height of vigourand in pride of strength; 

To stiffen in the blast? Come, come, tell 


me: 

Nay, shake not thus the heads that are 
enrich’d 

With eighty years of wisdom, glean’d 
from books, 

From nights of study, and the magazines 

Of knowledge which your predecessors 
left. 

What! not a word?—I ask you, oncé 
again, 

How comes it that the wond’rous essence, 

Which gave such vigour to these strong- 
nerv'd limbs, 

Has leapt from its inclosure, arid compell’d 

This noble workmanship of Nature thus 

To sink into a cold inactive clod ? 

Nay, sneak not off thus cowardly !~~Poor 
fools, 

Ye are as destitute of information 

As is the lifeless subject of my thoughts! 

~The subject of my thoughts ;—yes,— 
there he lies, , 

As free from life as if he ne’er had liv’d. 

Where are his friends, and where his old 
acquaintance, 

Who borrow’d from him strength, when; 
in the yoke, 

With weary pace, the steep ascent they 
climb’d ? 

Where are the gay companions of his 
prime, 

Who with him ambled o'er the flow’ ry turf, 

And, proudly snorting, pass’d the way- 
worn hack 

With haughty brow; and, on Bis ragged 


coat, 
2R2 
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Loek’d with contemptuous scorn? Oh, 
yonder see, 

Carelessly basking in the mid-day sun, 

They lie, and heed him not: little think- 


ng, 

While there they triumph in the blaze of 
noon, 

How soon the dread annihilating hour 

Will come, and Death seal up their eyes, 

Like his, forever! Now, moralizer, 

Retire! ‘Yet first proclaim this sacred 
truth: 

Chance rules not over Death ; but, when 
afly 

Falis' tothe earth, ’tis heav’n that gives 
the blow! 


Tn the poem, entitled the Fall of 
Zaragossa, we find occasional bursts 
of thought which might have dignified 
the pages of any poet, though mixed 
indeed with weaknesses which a more 
_— poet would have avoided. 
he following passage is highily ani- 
mated :— 
Oh, for a. curse, as Israel's Prophet deep, 
Who.to destruction doom’d the impious 
tribe! 

A right!ous. curse, by virtue’s self inspir’d, 

That I might hurl it on the trait’rous head 

Of that soul-spotied Morla! Slave ab- 
horr’d, 

Who svld his country,—stabb’d the ma- 
tron breast 

Which nourish’d him. 
rible! 

But, let the Despot cherish him ; varnish, 

With faisehood’s gloss, his hell-black 
guilt, 

Spite of Ais frauds, the traitor shall de- 
scend, 

To after-ages with his country’s curse, 

And all}-the execrations of the brave : 

While Paiatox’s fame shall never die, 

Nor his pure laurel wither en his tomb, 

Till tombs themselves shall crumble into 
dust. 

Shame on his conq’ror’s fell assassin- 

arm : 4 

Shame on his savage hosts,—and curs’d 
the fiend 

Who first inspir’d them with the damning 


Misereant hor- 


arts 

To blast that well-earn’d laurel he had 
won. 

Dastard souls !* 

Brand him with cowardice, whom ninety 
suns 





* In one of the Frenecn Bulletins, 
vaunting of the capture of Zaragossa, it 
was said, in the usual inflated style of their 
gasconade, that Palafox was never seen 
where there was danger.—J. b. 


(Octosix 


Beheld iwall the,majesty of war, 
Encireled by his brave hefoie troops, 
Repel the direful prowess Of your arims; 
And, “mid the din of deaf‘ning cannon, 
stand 
The bold defendér of his country’s cause, 
Delil’ rate tnurderers of sudlike fame, 
Go, ask the shades of all your slaughter’ 
hosts, 


_ Whose limbs lie mix’d -in Zaragossa’s 


ruins, 
How Palafox contended ?—They willith 
you! 


The closing lines of this extractare 
truly poetical. 

The worst poem in this volume, in- 
deed in the whole work, is the Bards 
of Britain, where the author endea- 
vours at an imitation of the styles‘of 
Chatterton, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Young, Thomson, Collins, Shen- 
stone, Gray, Goldsmith, and Burns, 
The imitation of the latter is wretch. 
ed, and none of them are well done. 
It was a task indeed in which Pope 
himself failed. 

The Sketches of Dramas, with 
which the volume concludes, exhibit 
a decided talent for dramatic 
sition, and a talent too, which, if 
managerial ‘torpedo did not benumb 
it, would probably have snaked 
the public taste from that sham 
lethargy which now oppresses ite 
Comedy, however, we suspect he 
would not have been successful in. 
The specimen which we have before 
us, in these volumes, seems ‘to Wat- 
rant such a conclusion. He wanted 
the pliant and versatile flexibility of 
mind to frame a dialogue suited to the 
volatile personages of comedy, His 
language had not ease and vivacity 
enough; nor does he seem to have 

any talent for quick and 
ively repartee, for wit or humour, or 
for that quick reciprocation of po- 
lished and easy dialogue, in which the 
chief merit of legitimate comedy 
subsists, | Ais mind embraced a 
nobler and more exalted range of 
topics. 


In the Earl of Devon, there are 
some scenes which are highly 
wrought, and shew that he was form- 
ed rather to court the solemn 
of Melpomene than the airy and fan- 
tastic ones of her vivacious sister. 
at following will exemplify 
this :— 
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Pater Redwald, Eurl of Devon, armed Appease the injur’d shade of murder'’d 
for battle ; Oswald runs, kneels, and freedom ; 


eibraces, as he speaks. Avenge ed slaughter’d friends, who 
Oswald. greatly fought 
0, my heart’s homage! glory of my life! And «nd fell to save her !—Mark yon 
i soul '— t ince! e 
— pot ike? Pa see Pree” Whose smoking surface still proclaims 
their fate : 
Redwald. 


There, yet unburied, lie their sacred limbs, 
A glorious sacrifice! Oh, matchless men’ 
May their examples animate. your breasts, 
And teach each soldier the important task 


Hold, hold, my friends; forbear these 
bursts of joy : 
Although my inmost heart receives and 


meé¢ts them; So thant iket i 
Wake not the air, for it should hear no tert 9 er or like them to die 
sound, 4 


(A troop of archers advance, and form 


Save that of war and your invaders’ groans. iss fine.) 


On yonder plains, the desolating wolves 

Of greedy Denmark thirsting for~your 
blood, 

Gather in hordes as numerous as the sands ; 

And we must now resolve to drive them 
back 


Albert, my soldier, 
Place thou these heroes in the mazy wood, 
Behind yon ruin’d abbey ; there conceal’d, 
Remain until the clarion’s martial voice 
Inform you of the onset, then rush forth, 
ree Like lions from your coverts, fiercely brave 
Or fall their victims : let us not then rouse ‘a nq fasten on your hunters. Thou,Oswald, 
The unsuspicious prowlers,but with death. With the brave spearmen, wind around the 
Enter Albert. hill 


Say, captain, where are these hordes of Which joins the vale, and cut off their re- 

robbers ! treat ; 

Albert. Myself will lead these brave remaining 

Stretch’d from the hase of yonder tow’ring few, 

hill, And meet them face to face! Give me 
far as the eye can sweep, the num'rous the standard. 

host (An officer unfurls the English banner 
Datken our plains and baffle computation. and presents it to him.) 
On-their bright arms the rounded moon Osmond, my friend, to thy care I entrust 

displays This martial ensign: I need not tell thee 
Ared. andawful lustre. Their proud van, To defend it; it were an insult 
Close and connected, hither bend their To thy prov’d character. And now, 


march : friends, 
Their left presents a scene of tumult thick; Remember that your country’s fate de- 
For, anxious, striving to ascend the hills, pends 


They rush impetuously within the vale, On this important hour; for ere yon moon, 
narrow limits oft have prov’d the Which reddens at her wrongs, shall cease 
bane to gleam, 

Ofwedg'd-up armies ; and, ifrightI judge, She shall be ‘freed from ‘tyramy and 

Were our brave archers on its shelvy'sides, chains. 


Searce would a Dane éscape. Albert. 


Redwald. , On, bravely on, to death or victory! 
Their hour‘is come! Soldiery 


igo poe ag these miscreants {00m 5 4 on, beni onto death or viewory! 
> 

And free your country from the galling Redwald. 

chains Oh, joyful sounds! Oh, high, heroic spi- 
Of keen oppression and inglorious bon- rits ! 

dage ; My soul, with transport, burns -to find 
If your good names are dear and worth each heart 

preserving Prefers a glorious death to servile chains. 
From shame aud infamy; if your sacred And, trust me, friends; no action, e'er so 

hearths, great, 
Your faithful wives, your smiling little Can vie with his, who, on his native plains, 


ones ;— In freedom’s cause, expires!—Thus think, 
Ifone'true spark of honour burns within thus act: 

you ;— For, thus inspir’d, the brave dare rush.on 
Strike bravely home! Let. swelling -ven- death! 

geance wake Through tenfold perils cut their fearless 


In every bosom, and with Danish blood way, 
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Regardless of destruction: and, ’tis thus, 

That all assembled here must think, must 
t! 

In liberty’s defence, it matters not 

Whether we live or die; since each se- 


cures 
A fame immortal, and our country’s ho- 
nour! 
Soldier. 
O, gallant chief, no more; but lead to 
battle. 


Redwald. 


It shall be so. Your breasts are all on fire 

And burning for the work: on each proud 
helm 

Determination, like an eagle, sits, 

And longs to take her flight. Yet, ere she 
mounts, 

Cast round your eyes and view yon soar- 
ing tow’rs, 

Where freedom hath for ages stood secure, 

And foil’d opposing tyrants. Mark yon 
walls, 

The only ramparts liberfy hath left, 

Where the fix’d banne;s of your mative 
land 

In triumph float. There your heroic sires 

Planted them firmly, and with hearts re- 


solv’d, 

Preserv’d them from a foreign grasp un- 
sullied. 

Now this way look, and view yon humble 
roofs, 

Where youthful innocence and peace re- 
side, 


Where, lock'd in sleep, your wives, your 
dauchters, lie, 

Unconscious of the spoilers which sur- 
round them. 

*Tis yours to guard and save them from 
the touch 

Of these vile ruffians. Ours is not a war 

Of mad ambition, for extended power ; 

We are not hired to gratify the rage 

Of a proud tyrant thirsting for dominion : 

A cause more glorious calls us to the field 

Than e’er drew vengeance from insulted 
honour ;— 

A cause—which binds together, in one tie, 

‘The peasant and his lord—the prince and 
subject ,— 

Our right—our lives—our property—our 
homes— 

Are what we fight for,—what we will pre- 
serve! 

Now on, my brothers,—and, by valiant 
deeds, 

Leave to posterity a noble instance 

What English spirits are: that, whenever 

An envious despot shall invade her shores, 

Her gallant sons, all emulous and brave, 

Taught by our great example how to act, 

May, arm’d with vengance, rush upon 
their foes, 








[Ocrongx 


Hurl swift destruction on their impious 
heads, 

And blast the laurels they have elsewhere 
von. 

Oswald. 

Now, now we go with patriotic fire, 

Fraught with one mind—to conquer or té 
fall. 

Fierce hurl your jav'lins ; firmly grasp 
vour Spears 5 

And from your bosoms banish all but 
glory : 

Wing’d with sure death, discharge your 
feather’d flights. 

My sire, the god-like Devon, leads us on: 

The word!~For England, and her free- 
born rights ! 

We can now only lament the death 
of this promising young man, and re- 
peat our warmest approbation of that 
philanthropy by whose impulse Mr. 
Pratt became ‘the protector: of his 
strains, and is now, most honourably 
to his character, endeavouring to be 
the protector of his orphan child, 





PorTicAL SELECTIONS; consisting 
of the mostiapproved Pieces of our 
best British Poets, excellent Spect- 
mens of Fugitive Poetry, and some 
original Pieces, by Cowper, Dar- 
win, and others that have never 
Lefore been published: classically 
arranged under the following Titles: 
Martial, Rural and Descriptive, 
Legendary, Elegiac, Humorous, 
Sentimental, and Pathetic. Bit- 
mingham; 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 300. 
Price Gs. 1811. : 


\ E do not remember to have 
seen any recent selection of 
poetical pieces more entitled to the 
approbation of the critic than this. 
Its first and highest praise is, that it 
does not contain a line which can 
offend the modesty of the chaste, or 
corrupt the morals of the young. Its 
next is, that the poems are. selected 
with great taste, from the principal 
writers of modern eminence, and the 
value of the whole is increased by its 
containing entire pieces instead of 
merely extracts. Some of the ha 
piest effusions of Moore, Campbell) 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Kirke White, George 
Colman, Walcot, Dermody, &c.-will 
be found in this volume; and as its 
various contents are classified, their 
utility is, in some measure, increa 
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On the whole, we may very confi- liarise them with poetical excellence, 
dently recommend it to the notice of without incurring that risk which 
our readers, and particularly to those must belong to every indiscriminate 
who, having families, wish to fami- perusal of it. 
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ORIGINAL 


PHILANDER TO LEANTHE. 


By the Author of ‘ The Battles of the 


Danube and Barrosa.’ 


Flow’r of my life, so lovely, and so lone! 
Whom I wou’d rather in this desert 
meet, 
Scorning,and scorn’d by fortune’s pow’r, 
than own ‘ 
Her pomp and splendours lavish’d at my 
feet! “ 
Turn not from me thy breath, more ex- 
quisite 
Than odours cast on heav’n’s own shrine 
—to please— 
Give me thy love, than luxury more 
sweet, 
And more than all the wealth that loads 
the breeze, 
When Coromandel’s ships return from In- 
dian seas. 
Camptell’s ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming, 
8 
ND must my stubborn heart at last 
resign 
The dear, dear treasure it has held so 
long, 
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POETRY. 


If. 


Come, ye soft visions of delusive joy ! 

Ye viewless spirits of ethereal flame ! 

That round the poet’s couch your hours 
employ, 

And lead him upwards to the heights of 
fame : 

Borne on your lightest pinions, round 
my frame, 

O! spread awhile your most enchanting 
spells,— 

And teach my aching bosom to reclaim 

Its wonted peace, where disappointment 
dwells, 


And with the blooming hopes of innocence 


rebels. 
IV. 


Oteach me to resign the heavenly prize, 

To some unknown (perhaps unworthy) 
breast, 

To lose all recolléction of those eyes, 

Where love had fixt his enviable nest : 

O! snatch me from the bosom I have 
press’d, 

And from my nature every feeling tear, 

For how can passion ever be suppress’d, 

While memory holds a situation there,— 


And, thro’ the day, all sad and hopeless How shall my heart escape the tortures of 


pine, 
The laughing sons of indolence among? 
Still must I weave the melancholy song 
For her whose soul commiserates my lot, 
Andshunning mirth’s infatuated throng, 
Review the sweet—the pleasurable spot, 
Where first that bliss ensued which ne’er 
shall be forgot ? 


Il. 


O my beloved! must I turn me back, 

To those sweet days of rapture and de- 
light, 

When even timorous friendship was not 
slack, 

Thy smiles with distant passion to re- 
quite, 


despair ? 
V. 


Yes, they have triumph’d ; but the con- 
quest brings 

Love’s bitterest tears, and envy, and 
despite ; 

And tho’ remorse my bursting bosom 
wrings, 

Years yet will come of unreprov’d de- 
light,— . 

And many a blooming day, and heavenly 
night, 

And maiy a joy congenial to the heart, 

When Hymen’s self our sorrows shall 
requite, 

And, freed from every miserable art, 


Those heavenly smiles, so ravishingly Love spread lis boundless. wings, and 


bright, 

That fill’d my bosom with ingenuous 
pain ? 

Ah! must I turn to that delicious 
night! 

When, wrapt in love, we loiter’d on the 
plain, 

Clung to each other’s lips, and yow’d to 

meet again? 





every joy impart. 
VI. 
O, ne’er may I forget, to damp the 
flame, 
What schemes their rage incessantly has 
tried; 
What arts pursu’d to violate thy name, 
And rob thy bosom of its fairest pride : 





| 
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But who the rushing cataract shall guide, 
Or who restrain the hyperborean blast, 
That howls and thunders on the Baltic 
tide, 
And tears up rocks that centuries made 
fast? 
Who but ourselves, my love! can recom- 
pense the past? 
Vit. 
What tho’ the parting sun some cloud 
_ obscure, 
As down the western hills he holds his 
way 3 
Will, will not hope a brighter day insure, 
Beneath the morning's animating ray ? 
Will she not promise a subliimer day, 
Anddeck the future with a chaster hue ? 
Yes, she will smile, and teach us to be 
gay— 
She still will prove benevolent and true, 
And point to lovelicr days, and raptures 
ever new. 


Vill. 


But tho’ discretion bid me to depart, 

Resigning ail the dear delighis we’ve 
known, 

The soft impassion’d kiss, the glowing 
heart, 

Warm’d witha flame exclusively its own. 

Still shall we think of many a pleasure 
flown, 

When in the woods, in am’rous folds we 


ay ; 
Fay from the ken of man, and left alone, 
To hear the wild brook warbling on its 


way, 
Beneath th’ autumnal moon’s invigorating 
ray. 
IX. 
Oft shall I think me of those melting 
hours, 
That saw me leaning o’er thy heaving 
breast, 
When love, and joy, and happiness were 
our’s, 


Andatithe friends of malice were at rest; 
When every sense that Campbell hath 


express’d, 

Reign’d in our bosoms, and our hopes 
inspir’d, 

And promis’d days and years, for ever 
ble st 

With all that sweet affection e’re re- 
quir’d, 

All that a woman loves, or virtue e’er de- 
sir’d. 
X. 

And thou wilt think of me at midnight 

hour, 
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Musing intent upon the moon’s brigbt 
tow’r, 

That shines sublimely in the southem 
sky ; 

And on the night wind breathe the Jan. 
guid sigh, 

And think of days that néver may return, 

Days that, alas! in dark oblivion lie, 

And to the pleasures which they pro- 
mis’d turn, 

Grasp at the phantom hope, and for Phi- 
lander mourn. 
XI. 

And oft amidst the silence of the night, 

When all is peace, and not a zephyr 
moves, 

And all is sheen beneath that holy light, 

Which friendship courts, and innocence 
approves : 

Thou’lt fondly ponder on our mutual 
loves, 

And think how many a memorable hour, 

Where evening deckt her amaranthine 
groves 

With dropping pearls, within the moon- 
light bow’r, 

We bent our murm’ring souls to love's 

dissolving pow’r. 


XII. 


Oh, my Leanthe! can’st thou think of 
these, 

These pleasant times, nor heave th’ ac- 
eustom’d sigh, 

Such as the cautious ear of her may 
please, 

Whoscans the past with a regretful eye ; 

And thinks the heavenly vision still more 

nigh, 
While deeply musing on each tranguil 


spot, 
Where, unobserv’d, we oft were wont 
to be, 
Pleas’d with our sweet inestimable lot, 
Lost to the busy world—by all the world 


forgot ? 
XHIT. 
And yet, bewilder’d heart! ‘tis allin 
vain, 
To think those glowing hours will e’er 
return, 


Those melting hours of pleasure and of 


ain, 

When first I felt thee like Vesuvius burn! 

They all are fled! and I have now ta 
learn 

That stubborn task, no lover can per- 


form— 

How can I chase her from my thoughts, 
how spurn 

The lively recollection of her form, 


And view me, seated at my easement And those indulgent eyes with amorous 


high, 


madness warm ? 
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XIV. XVIII. 
Oh! she is lovelier than thenew-blown Ah! cou’d’st thou ponder on the tender 
rose— strain,* 


Is sweeter than the hyacinth’s perfume ; 
Upon her cheek the flush of nature 


glows, 
And in her eyes the laughing loves en- 
tomb ! 
There honour, truth, and fond affection 
bloom, 
There heavenly bliss and gratitude may 
dwell. 
Oh, fancy! ’tis in vain to crow’d thy 
loom 
With her perfection! ’twere in vain to 
swell 
For her the chorus of thy sublimer shell ! 


XV. 

And will Leanthe of her tutor think, 

When distance sets their aching souls 
apart ? 

Will she, in thought, upon his bosom 
sink, 

And bind his melting spirit to her heart ; 

And to his lips her humid kiss impart, 

And lull his feverish temples in her 
breast, 

Watch o’er his tortur’d slumbers, nog 
depart 

Till all his wounded feelings be at rest, 

And every hope destroy’d, and every 

thought suppress’d ? 


XVI. 


Let not th’ unfeeling heart that cannot 
taste 

Love’s pure and sweet, ineffable delight, 

And all those joys so amiably chaste, 

That set the wrongs of our existence 
right, 

Presume the buddings.of my song to 
blight ; 

Or of its glowing properties complain ! 

Those who can feel the passions will 
unite, 

To guard the wiuse, and vindicate her 
strain, 

And in their raptures own, she has not 
sung in vain. 
XVII. 

But if it meet my sweet Leanthe’s eye, 

And charm awhile her melancholy ear ; 

If it call forth one unaffected sigh, 

One unpolluted and ingenuous tear : 

I laugh to scorn the Cynic’s vulgar 
sneer, 

And all the malice of inveterate hearts! 

For dear is feeling’s voice—For ever dear 

The heavenly tones that gratitude im- 
parts, 

Free from each selfish aim, and all ignoble 

arts. 


Untversat Mac, Vou. XVI. 





Unmov’d, that charm’d the sympathetic 


air, 

Or hear, at night, the soft guitars com- 
plain, 

Touch’d by the hand of amorous despair, 

Or see the floating gondolas prepare, 

To waft their couples to the realtns of 
bliss, 

Where neither withering prejudice, nor 
care, 

Annoys the sweet, the passion-breathing 
kiss, 


And all the tend’rer pleasures of a world 


like this ? 
XIX. 


Hark ! ’tis the flute’s wild melody that 
floats 

Along the borders of yon silent stream, 

Where fancy, listening to the love-sick 
notes, 

Seems softly swooning in a rapt’rous 
dream : 

There the pale crescent sheds her virgin 
beam, : 

And airy visions hold their vigil calm, 

In such a sphere a murderer mightseem 

Totaste awhile the sweet Lethéan balm, 


And deem himself secur’d from conscience 


and alarm. 


XX. 


But where the murderer finds a place 
of rest, 

From all his own, and all the world’s 
misdeeds, 

Love feels new tortures rushing thro’ 
his breast, 

And, void of hope, upon destruction 
feeds! 

At ev’ry thought his. bursting bosom 
bleeds— 

At ev’ry thought he gushes into woe, 

And,in the future, not a promise reads 

Of meeting that dear spirit, who below 


Charm’d his deluded heart, and taught his 


tears to flow. 


XXI. 
Ye soul-entrancing visions of delight ! 
That watch the lover as he lies at rest, 
When on venetian bowers the palet 
moonlight, 
Seems by some magic influence im- 
press’d, 





* In-allusion to the night scencs in 


Italy. 


+ See a beautiful passage in Scott's 


*¢ Don Roderick.” 
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O, bear me, bear me to Leanthe’s breast, 
There let me taste of pleasures that are 
past, 
Printon her ruby lips,with rapture blest, 
One only kiss, the sweetest and the last, 
Die in her wreathing arms, nor think my 
death too fast. 


XXII. 


"Tis allthe pleasure that Philander asks, 

’Tis all he wishes or can hope to share ; 

And who shall tell the pleasure while he 
basks 

Upon a spot so delicately fair ? 

Who, but whose love may venture to 
compare 

With his—alive to tenderness and woe, 

Not such as sordid spirits may declare ? 

The rapt’rous thrills that thro’ his bosom 
glow, 

No such penurious hearts were ever taught 

to know! 


XXIII. 


Oh, might I languish in her circling 
arms, 

For days, and years, and ages yet to be 

The sole possessor of her heavenly 
charms, 

E’en to the portals of eternity ! 
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For what’s the world, with all its joys 
to me, ¢ 

If reft of all my spirit can adore ; 

Love, beauty, truth, and dove-ey’d con- 
stancy, 

That bosom fraught with intellectual 
lore ? 

Ah! what’s the world to me, if these de- 

light no more ? 


XXIV. 


Then fare thee well, Leanthe! and may 
heav’n 

Watch o’er thy slumbers, and thy steps 
attend ; 

And since barbarian fate our forms hath 
riv’n, 

In sweet communion shall our spirits 
blend! 

Their rage and malice now are at an 
end, 

Yet shall the sweet duplicity remain : 

O! write me all thy sorrows, Love! 
and send 

Thy dear Philander many a soothing 
strain, 

And he will answer thine, nor answer 

them in vain. 


Grafton-Street, J.G, 
Fitzroy-Square, \st Oct.1811. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY § PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 


HE author of ‘* The Battles of 
. the Danube and Barrosa,” will 
publish, in the course of the ensuing 
month,.a poem, entitled The Conflict 
of Albuera, without notes. 

Mr. Parkinson’s third volume of 
the Organic Remains of a Former 
World will be published in Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. James Savage will publish, in 
the course of the ensuing month, Ob- 
servations on the Varieties of Archi- 
tecture used in the Structure of Parish 
Churches at different Periods. 

Mr: J. M. Flindall, bookseller of 
Lambeth Marsh, has, in a state of 
preparation, a Catalogue of Scarce 
and. Rare English Portraits, and of 
books containing such portraits, chief- 
ly compiled from the more bulky vo- 
lumes of Bromley and Grainger. For 
the convenience of collectars, this 
work is to be printed in a pocket size. 
Subjoined are notes by the compiler, 
the result of the leisure hours of seve- 
sal years. 


He. He. 


Mr. Harwood, son of the late Rev. 
Dr. Harwood, intends to publish, in 
Latin, a Description of more thap 
100 accredited Greek Coins, lately 
acquired ; with illustrations and plates. 

Mr. George Barrett, of Petworth, 
has issued proposals for publishing an 
extensive set of Tables for determin- 
ing the Value of Life Annuities and 
Assurances; amongst which there is 
one table that will occupy the whole 
of a large quarto volume, for ascer- 
taining the value of an annuity on 
three joint lives for every possible 
combination of age, and according to 
the Swedish observations. The av- 
thor has been employed twenty-five 
years on this laborious work, and its 
publication will depend on the suc- 
cess of the subscription. 

A History of the Royal Society, by 
Dr. Thomas Thomsop, will be pub- 
lished in the ensuing winter, in one 
volume, quarto, as a companion to the 
recent Abridgment of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. This volume will 
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contain a considerable portion of bio- 
graphy. 1a 

Cicero de Amicitia et Senectute, 
from the text of Erneste, with all his 
notes and citations from his Index 
Latinitas Ciceronianz, by Mr. E. H. 
Baker, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is in the press. In the appen- 
dix will be found some curious arti- 
cles on the affinity of different lan- 
guages to the Latin, including two Es- 
says on the Origin and Extinction of 
the Latin Tongue, communicated to 
the author by the Rev. R. Patrick, 
Vicar of Sculcoates, Hull. 

Proposals are in circulation for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, a ‘Series of 
Engravinys of the Principal Military 
Achievements of the British Army in 
Portugal. The artist, M. L’Eveque, a 
native of Geneva, accompanied the 
British army during the campaigns in 
Portugal. The work will comprehend 
thirteen engravings, dedicated, by 
permission, to Lord Wellington. 

An interesting work on the Ancient 
Costume of England, from the ninth 
to the sixteenth century, has been an- 
nounced, after the designs of Charles 
Hamilton, Esq. to be executed in 
aqua tinta, by Mr. J. A. Atkinson and 
Mr. Merigot. 

A volume of Sermons and other un- 
sega Manuscripts of the late Ro- 

ert Robinson, of Cambridge, is pre- 
paring for publication. 

Shortly will be published, the 
Translation of a Greek Manuscript, 
written by Apollonius Evander, found 
among the precious remains of the 
Oriental library of Monte Cassino, 
Among other details in this MS. there 
is an account of the eruption of Ve- 
suvius in the reign of Titus. 

In the press, Elements of English 
Rythmus, with the Analysis of the 
Science and Practice of Elocution, 
by John Thelwall, in an 8vo volume. 

Protessor White is printing a new 
edition of bis Bampton Lecture Ser- 
mons, in which the omissions in the 
last edition will be restored. 

The Rev. W. Goode intends spee- 
dily to publish a New Version of the 
Psalms of David, designed for general 
use, 

In the press, the Life of Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, including Remarks on 
the Public Affairs of his Time, and 
the Bill of Rights, with a commentary 


by Mr. Maddock, the barrister, in one 
volume, quarto. : 

Songs of the Chace.—A second edi- 
tion of this neat little volume has just 
made its appearance. We find that 
the whole has been revised, corrected, 
and improved: the beautiful embel- 
lishments, by Messrs. Marshall, Scott, 
and Clennel, appear with undiminish- 
ed brilliancy. We can confidently 
recommend this interesting collection 
to the admirers of the sports of the 
field, as the only work to furnish them 
with songs peculiarly calculated to 
enliven their social hours. 

Among the French works lately im- 
ported, the following, from their su- 
perior interest, have been mostly se- 
lected for translation:—Voyage to 
the Island of Socotora; New Voyage 
to Arabia; the Happy Picture of the 
Manners, Customs, and Industry of 
the Inhabitants of the Vorarlberg ; 
Topographical Description of Magne- 
sia, a Canton in Greece, translated 
from the modern Greek, by M. Dep- 
ping; Notice of the Monument of 
Kirrick, in Scania; Analysis of Two 
Spanish Memoirs upon the ruins of 
Talavera, by the same; Memoir rela- 
tive to Ophir, by M. Seetzen; Essays, 
Historical and Geographical, upon 
the Archipelago and the Isles Ma- 
rianes, translated from the German; 
Description of the Larron Islands ; 
Notice relative to Mozambique; Me- 
moirs of the Countries of ‘Touakem 
and Massuah; Account of the Prome- 
nade of the Fresh Waters at Constan- 
tinople; A Journey through the Val- 
levy of Glenco, in Scotland, from an 
English work unpublished; Particu- 
lars of M. Seetzen’s Journey to Jeru- 
salem; Remarks on the Ancient 
Tombs of the Scandinavians; Histo- 
rical Description of their Geographi- 
cal Discoveries, and particularly of 
those made of America, prior to Co- 
lumbus; Upon the Coral Banks, and 
the Fate of M. de la Peyrouse, by. M. 
Flinders, prisoner of war at the Isle of 
France. 

Surry Institution, Blackfriar's Bridge. 

The. annual courses of lectures at 
this institution will be delivered in 
the following order :—1. The Philoso- 

hy of Physics, by J. M. Good, Esq. 
p. R. S. Mem. Am. Phil. 5S. and 

KF. L. S. of Philadelphia; to com- 
mence on Friday, the 2¢d of Noveme 
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ber, and be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Friday.—2. On the. Belles 
Lettres, by Edward Quin, Esq. to 
commence on Tuesday, November 
26th, and be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Tuesday.—3. On the Chemi- 
cal Phenomena of Nature and Art, 
by Fred. Accum, Esq. M.R. IL. A. 

.L. 5. to commence early in 1812.— 
4, On Music, by W. Crotch, Mus. D. 
Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford; to commence early in 1812. 





Arts, Sciences, &c. 
At Naples, the unfolding of the 
manuscripts found at Herculaneum is 
continued with great activity. Frag- 
ments of a poem on the war between 
Mark Antony and Augustus have 
lately been published, and long ex- 
tracts from the second book of Epi- 
curus upon Nature, with a moral 
work of Polistocies his disciple. Frag- 
ments of Colotus upon Plato, and of 
Coniscus upon Friendship, will also 
be published. An entire new work of 
Philodemus upon Rhetoric is in the 
press. The excavation of Pompeia is 
continued with fresh vigour. A part 
of the superb and rich tables of mar- 
ble found there has been placed in 
the gallery of the Royal Museum. 
Mr. S. O. a manufacturer in Stock- 
port, has a mode of warming his ex- 
tensive buildings thus described by a 
visitor: It was winter, and my father 
being there, he was requested, as 
soon as he entered, to take off his 
great coat; the room felt comfortably 
warm, bit there was no appearance 
of fire, or fire-place; in every room 
as he ascended, the heat increased. 
An explanation being requested, Mr. 
S. O. pointed out a fire upon the 
ground-floor, the smoke of which 
was conveyed through an iron tube 
through a chimney of brick, well 
plastered and closed at the top: the 
air entering the chimney was warmed 
by the surtace of the tube, and admit- 
ted by small slides into each apart- 
ment as required. A neat small arch 
turned over the. grate, formed a kind 
of funnel at the end of the pipe. , It is 
a fact well known, that in every fire- 
place a much greater portion of heat 
is carried up the chimney, combined 
with the smoke, than is thrown into 
the room. ‘This method is, therefore, 
supposed to be worthy of considera- 
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tion, whether capable of improve. 
ment, security, &c. 

Accounts have been received from 
Mr. C. R. Cockerell, at Athens, of a 
recent discovery in the Isle of Egena 
when excavating the earth to ascer. 
tain the Hyperthral in the ancient ° 
temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, con- 
sisting of a great number of fragments 
of Parian marble of the most beauti- 
ful sculpture, the parts of which 
nearly complete sixteen statues be , 
tween five and six feet in height, 
many of them in powerful action, and 
described as not inferior to the cele. 
brated sculptures of the Elgin collec. 
tion. It is singular that no traveller 
who has preceded Mr. Cockerel -for a" 
thousand years past should have dug 
three feet deep, as most of these have + 
been found thus near the surface. 

To improve these discoveries, auif 


+ 
. 


mission from the Dilletante.Societpul” 


have been some time preparing for.+ 
their departure, under the sanction of 
government, in a Turkish frigate des- 
tined for Smyrna, commanded ‘by. 
Capt. Gibraltar. A young artisan and 
draftsman of very superior talents ac- 
company this mission, the object of 
which is to make a diligent search for 
antiquities and ancient relics’in Asia 
Minor, and the lonian Isles. 
The Sassafras Nut.—-This nut, 
which is about the size of a large kids” 
ney-bean, is said to be the same iff 
substance as that of cocoa, and, whem 
pounded, to be employed in the same 
manner, or as coffee, by boiling it im 
water or milk; but, on account of its 
aromatic quality being very volatile, 
it requires to be. boiled in a pot with 
a loose cover, and not for so long a 
time as is réquisite for cocoa. Its aro- 
matic quality renders it very pleasant 
to the palate and agreeable to the sto- 
mach, and, at the same time, pos- 
sessing the well-known correcting pro- 
perties of the sassafras root, and the 
nutritive virtues of cocoa. It has 
been found to recruit exhausted 
strength more rapidly than either co- 
coa, chocolate, or any farinaceous 
substance, and to sit lighter on the 
stomach than either animal or vege- 
table jellies. It is much esteemed in 
cases of indigestion, cutaneous foul- 
ness, consumption, asthma, and scro- 
fula: but as it contains the property 
of correcting the vitiated habit, as 
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well as of imparting nourishmentit to 
it, there is scarcely a disease, espe- 
cially of a chronic nature, in which 
it may not be employed to advantage. 

Extension of London—Ground we 
understand has been marked out for 
the erection of four thousand houses, 
between Tottenbam-Court-Road and 
Primrose-Hill; and it is also. in con- 
templation; it is said, to build four- 
teen thousand houses between Ken- 
tish Town and Highgate. If such a 
plan be carried into effect, there will 
be a grand square. In a few years 
Highgafe and Hampstead will both 
join the town. The projected im- 
provements on the river Thames are 
onascale of magnitude and expence 
that seem to defy all calculation. It 
is intended not only to divert the 
course of the river from Galleon's 
ach to Blackwall, and across the 
of Dogs, but also to excavate a 
few bed, through which the tide will 
flow from near the King’s Dock, at 
Deptford, to near the Nine Elms at 
Baperien, damming all the interven- 
ing space of the present river, and 
converting it into a basin. A new_na- 
vigable canal is said to be in contem- 
plation from the Grand Junction Ca- 
ual at Paddington, upon the turnpike- 
road from London to Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, to communicate with the river 
Thames at Limehouse, and to com- 
municate with other cuts or canals at 
Shoreditch; and to be carried into 
or through the several parishes, town- 
ships, hamlets, or places, of Padding- 
ton, St. Mary-le-Bone, St. Pancras, 
Kentish Town, Camden Town, Pen- 
tonvilte, Clerkenwell, Islington, New- 
ington Green, Kingsland Green, 
Shoreditch, Hoxton, Hackney, Beth- 
nal Green, Mile End Old Town, Step- 
ney, St. George's im the East, Rat- 
cliff, and St. Anne's, Limehouse ; as 
well as into, or through Chelsea, 
Kensington, Westminster, St. Martin 
in the Fields, St. George Hanover- 
square, Knightsbridge, and Bays- 
water. 

Strand Bridge-—The first pile, to 
form the abutment on the Surry side, 
of this stupendous undertaking, was 
driven 12th of Sepiember. The foun- 
dation is a regular soft gravel, but 
when strengthened by the wood there 
isno danger of its giving way. A great 
number of engines are kept through 
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the day, in incessant motion, forcing 
in these piles: they are all beech and 
elm, eighteen feet in length, and from 
twelve to sixteen feet in diameter. it 
is the intention of Mr. Rennie, the 
engineer, to have them driven by a 
steam engine; this can easily be ap- 
plied to the pile-machines, and will 
accelerate the work most incalculably. 
A steam-engine of six horse power 
keeps two cast metal pumps continu. 
ally at work to extract the water which 
springs from below, and forces itself 
through the palisade of double piles, 
which wards off the approaches of the 
tide. Another pier is in rapid pro- 
gress, the palisade being nearly finish- 
ed. The other piers will be con- 
structed by means of luge wooden 
frames that are to be sunk at the ap- 
pointed places, and the water pumped 
out. The foundation of the first land- 
pier will be laid very soon; the-stones 
to compose it are prepared, being 
enormous blocks of Scottish and 
Welsh granite. 

The art of manufacturing the finest 
steel instruments is said to have been 
lately discovered in Westphalia, by 
thrée engineers, Volkmar, Reinging, 
and Tieman. The stcel, it is said, 
possesses the qualities so much boast- 
ed of in England, and the supply 
will’ be equal to the demand of a 
great part of Germany. Three forges 
have been erected‘at Carlsfhue by or- 
der of Jerome Bonaparte, who, on 
receiving six specimens of this na- 
tional manufacture, ordéred the dis- 
coverers five hundred florins each, 

New-invented Commercial Files. —A 
new double stay-file has been invent- 
ed, by which all papers, by filing 
through the Icft hand margin, are 
fixed as if bound in a book, being 
both useful for newspapers, shipping 
lists, &e. and renders guard and mu- 
sic books useless. Also files, consist- 
ing of atubeand wire sliding through, 
by which any paper filed can be taken 
off and replaced without unfiling o1 
displacing any other papers. 

A curious Thrashing Machine— 
Driven by water, was-started lately at 
Crocker’s farm, near Maston, Dor- 
setshire, in a barn which stands sixty- 
four feet above the level of the water, 
and full three hundred and ‘sixty-six 
feet distant from the machine. It 
goes remarkably easy, neither crip- 
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ples nor tears the straw, and thrashes 
nearly three quarters of oats in one 
hour. 

A Model for a Printing Press—Has 
been prepared for the inspection of 
the Society of Arts, which appears 
calculated to add much to expedition 
in the impression, and greatly to di- 
minish the manual labour connected 
with that operation. ‘The frame is an 
oblong square, somewhat similar to 
those in common use; the carriage 
stands in a line with the cheeks, one 
of which passes through its centre, 
and the ribs are segments of circles. 
The coffin is placed above, and close 
to the carriage, and is nearly of the 
same length; the same cheek goes 
likewise through its centre. ‘This 
coffin is made to admit two forms 
at a time, and to move horizon- 
tally about the cheek already men- 
tioned, presenting, at the same in- 
stant, a form to receive the impres- 
sion, and another for the application 
of the ink, and the taking off and the 
laying on of the sheet. The rolling 
in and out of the forms, which are in- 
variably to the same point, and the 
pullings are performed by a circular 
motion, and may be done by any per- 
son, even a blind man; indeed, it 
seenis possible for a weight to accom- 
plish the purpose. One revolution of 
a wheel rolls out one form, rolls in 
another, and pulls it with an un- 
changeable accuracy; for the degree 
of pressure which the form may re- 
quire, and which is given to the first 
sheet, will extend to every sheet in 
the heap, without the smallest in- 
crease or diminution. It would ap- 
pear that nearly the work of two ordi- 
nary presses might be done at the 
same time by this. This ingenious 
improvement is the more remarkable, 
as it is the work of a person uncon- 
nected with mechanical pursuits. 

lu the Roman remains recently dis- 
covered in the parish of Bognor, Sus- 
sex, the tesserx are about one foot 
below the surface of the earth, in- 
closed with foundations of stone build- 
ings, forming different compartments, 
the extreme border coinposed of small 
red bricks, about one and one-fourth 
inch square; within this is a circle of 
various coloured stone, about two- 
tenths to four-tenths of an inch 
squaie; within the circle are Baccha- 
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nalian figures and vases, many of 
which are perfect and most beauti- 
fully coloured with the tessera, and 
other symbolical devices. In the cen- 
tre of the whole is the bath, of an 
hexagonal form, composed of stone, 
not commonly found in this county, 
the whole very compact, well-made, 
and little injured by time, or the ef. 
fects of the violence it underwent 
when filled up. The bath is about 
nineteen and a half inches below the 
surface of the pavement, and two feet 
five inches in width, with a seat 
round it, and a metallic pipe in the 
centre; adjoining the circle above 
described is another, inthe centre of 
which appears represented Gany- 
mede, the beautiful youth of Phrygia, 
son of Tros, borne by Jupiter, in the 
form of an eagle, into Heaven, while 
attending bis father’s flocks on Moun 
Idas, most beautifully wrought; a 
the distance of 22 yards from the ba 
is another circle, a small part only of 
which is as yet opened, representing 
a dolphin, with the letters T. R. ina 
triangle; parts of the intermediate 
space having been opened, the same 
perfect tesserz are found, and indeed 
appear to extend over a great part of 
the field, forming, at the same time, 
the most considerable and beautiful 
remains of Roman grandeur hitherto 
discovered in England. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
France. 

A Cure for Fevers.—The following 
formula is given in /’Esprit des Jour- 
naur, as an excellent febrifuge. The 
substances which compose it are well 
known, but their combination has ne- 
ver been published.—Ik. Mousse de 
corse mondée 3ij. Barbotine (semen 
sansonicum) 3j. Sel d' Absinthe (potass 
carbonates) 38s. Eau Commune lb. 1. 
Boil them for an instant, let the de- 
coction stand ,till cold, strain and 
sweeten it with simple syrup, or syrup 
of lemon. The dose of this for chil- 
dren is two or three table spoonfuls, 
repeated several times in the day, or 
during three mornings fasting: in this 
case the portion is divided into three 
parts, and one is to be taken each 
morning successively. The decoction 
or infusion may be made only 3viij of 
water, and an equal quantity of fresh 
milk may afterwards be added. 
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Yellow Fecer—The Meticinal So- 
ciety at Brussels has proposed, for 
1912, a gold medal value 200 franes, 
to be adjudged to the author of the 
best memoir on the following ques- 
tious:—1, Quelle est la nature et la 
cause de la maladie connue sous le 
nom de fievre jaune ?—2, Quels sont 
Jes symptomes qui caractirisent essen- 
tiellement cette fievre?—3, La Jau- 
nisse el le vomissement noir doivent 
ils etre regardés comme des symptomes 
essentiel ou caracteristiques de cette 
maladie ou seulement comme des 
spmptomes accidentels '—4, Cette 
fievre est elle contagieuse?—5, Quels 
sont les moyens de s’en garantir ?—-6. 
Quels sont les: moyens curatif les plus 
efficaces? The essays are to be writ- 
ten in Latin or French, addressed, 
post paid, to J. J. Caroly, M. D. Se- 
cretary to the society, before the Ist 
of May, 1812. Each memoir must 
bear a motto, and the name of the 
dathor. 

"In Augsburg and its vicinity, which 
are celebrated fur good heer, it is cus- 
tomary to put into each cask a small 
bag of the herb Bennet (geum ur- 
bafinm). 

Germany. 

It is said, that in a village of Upper 
Silesia, a long drought made the in- 
habitants take it into their heads that 
it was a punishment from heaven on 
account of the women having conti- 
nued their usual labours during em- 
ber week. It was resolved, that as an 
expiation for this heinous sin all the 
females of the village should perform 
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ablution in a neighbouring pond. 
There was accordingly a general mus- 
ter, amidst a great number of specta- 
tors, to be witnesses of this whimsical 
kind of penance. Some of the older 
women, who did not attend upon the 
occasion, have ever since been con- 
sidered as witches. 

A Ducal edict has been published 
at Hildeburghausen for the establish- 
ment of a kind of insurance society, 
which shall assure to each farmer 
three quarters of the produce of his 
lands against the effect of atmosphe- 
rical ravages, such as hail, torrents, 
&c. Proprietors of land situated be- 
yond the limit: of the Duchy may be 
admitted into this assurance com- 
pany, the property of which is liable 
to calls for reparation of damages, 
caused by the inclemency of the sea- 
sons. 

The excessive heats of July have 
occasioned the conflagration of seve- 
ral forests in the Tyrol, with the con- 
sequent destruction of 64 villages and 
hamlets, situated in their vicinity, 
and of the loss of near 10,000 head of 
cattle. The principal forest, which 
has thus been destroyed, is Rlamneg, 
of about seven miles in extent, and 
three in breadth, and distant three 
leagues from Inspruck. It caught fire 
on the 26th of July, and had not 
ceased burning on the 4th of August. 
Near 24,000 peasants had been de 
prived of habitations by these confla- 
grations, which had occasioned like- 
wise an epidemic that carried off great 
numbers daily. 
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Anecdote of Orator Henley. 
— of the whimsical advertise- 

ments of this celebrated character 
have already appeared in this maga- 
zine from Wallis’s London.  Fre- 
quently, it seems, the orator had re- 
course to a trick to swell his audi- 
ence. With this view he once gave 
out, in his posting-bills, &c. to shoe- 
makers, that he would put them in 
possession of the means of making six 
pair of shoes every day with the ut- 
Most ease and convenience to them- 
selves, On the evening appointed, as 
might have been expected, his room 
was thronged, particularly with the 


gentle craft. The orator appeared, 
and commenced as usual, but witha 
perambulaticn so unaccountabiy long 
that the craft, at length, grew clamo- 
rous, when the hint being taken, the 
orator intimated, that he should no 
longer defer the information which 
he had promised to the trade, and 
then very gravely telling them the 
whole secret of making six pair of 
shoes per day consisted in nothing 
more than getting six pair of boots, 
cutting off the legs, and sewing on 
straps; he popped out at his little 
door, and left them so divided on ac- 
count of their own simplicity, and 
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the orator’s humour, that they sepa- 
rated, at length, without shewing any 
signs of uncommon resentment. 





It was observed of a French preach- 
er,. whose sermons were very obscure, 
as it was his custom not to be seen by 
any one the evening before he preach- 
ed, that he was znvesible overnight in 
order that he might be zncomprehensi- 
éle next morning. 





La Bruyere pronounces an eulo- 
gium upon Le Pere Seraphin, as an 
Apostolical, preacher: the first time 
the latter preached before Louis XIV. 
he said to this monarch, ** Sire, [am 
not ignorant of the custom according 
to the prescription of which I should 
pay youacompliment. This [I hope 
your Majesty will dispense with: for 
i have been searching for a compli. 
mentin the scriptures, and unhappily 
I have not found one. ‘ 

A French officer, a native of Gas- 
cony, once boasting of his valour, 
dechared, that whatever advantage an 
enemy might have over him, he would 
siever yield: “‘ For instance,” said he, 
** if | was in a besieged place, | would 
hold out till the day of judgment, 
thewgh ever so short of provisions.” 
** That b am well convinced of,” re- 
plied his valet; ** for 1 never knew 
any hody remain in a place where 
there is no victuals so long as you do: 
you are frequently several hours at 
dinner, though you have nothing but 
a pickled herring to eat. 





A Hini to the London and Missionary 
Societies, or a Specimen of modern 
Convert Making. 

The King of Uliteah, at Otaheite, 
is uncommonly attached to drinking, 
so that he will take brandy till he is 
intoxicated. When he came on board 
aship in Matavia Bay, says the re- 
lator, M. Jorgenson, be put on a most 
hypocritical and sanctified face, cry- 
ing, ** Master Christ is very good, 
very fine fellow; me love Christ like 
my own brother. Give me one glass 
of brandy.” His request was instantly 
complied with, and the oftener we 
filled his glass the more he pretended 
to love our Saviour, calling him the 
blessed, avd many other such expres- 
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sions, which he had learned of the 
missionaries, and which he imagined 
pleased us greatly. After drinking 
nearly a pint of strong liquor, his Ma. 
jesty became so noisy that there was 
no bearing his. insolence any longer. 
He seized on a whole leg of mutton 
on table, took it up in bis hands, and 
began to gnaw it. On our resenting 
this outrageous and beastly behaviour 
in spoiling the dinner, he got into 
such a rage, that he insisted upon 
having one more glass of brandy; if 
not, he would recant all be had said 
in favour, of Christ. However, we 
thought proper to refuse his request, 
on which he began-to rear out with 
all his might, Damn C » Comme 
very bad; Otaheite God fine fellow, 
Atier which he swam on shore, utter- 
ing, as long as he could be heard, the 
most horrid imprecations, 

Amery de Peyral, in his Manu. 
script Chronicle of the Popes, says, 
that England is remarkable for the 
number of saints whose bodies it has 
preserved from corruption. He ob- 
serves, that there is no soil so adapted 
to preserve corpses from corruption as 
the soil of this. country. Upon this 
ground it is supposed the. Popish wait 
2s might imagine relicts more plenti- 
ful than otherwise. 








A poor Man affording to keep a 


Conscience. 


A Unitarian Missionary relates, that 
at Barnbydoon, in the north of Eng- 
land, their leading friend, an unita- 
rian, had his sincerity put to the test. 
He is a poor man, a mechanic; the 
clerk of the village died lately, and 
the office was offered him, which he 
firmly declined,-saying, ‘* I believe 
in but one God, and how can I, in 
conscience, say Amen to three!” 

Of one of the several sham-parsons 
who have committed depredations 
upon the public, and was likely to be 
brought to justice, it’ was observed, 
“he had given up/all thoughts of a 
living in the chureh-since he had ex- 
pectations of being called to the dar. 

Of oneof the persons concerned in 
robbing ‘her Majesty's wardrobe it has 
been observed, it might have been 
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done with the moral view of getting 
into better habits. 

A man who had a scolding wife, 
being willing to excuse her failings 
when called upon to give some ac- 
count of her habits and character, 
said she was pretty well in general, 
only subject, at times, to a breaking 
out in the mouth. 

Epitaph in Islington Church- Yard. 
Death travelling once the northern road, 
Made in this town some short abode, 
When learning where true merit lay 
Envy’d, and snatch’d this youth away. 

In 1790, a person in Paris, not 
overburthened with wit, was persuad- 
ed by some of his companions, that, 
in the National Assembly, the orators 
spoke entirely by signs. Anxious to 
be witness to such a singularity, he 
soon obtained adinittance, and, when 
the sitting was on ery being asked what 
he thought of it, ‘* Ma fui” replied 
he, “ these gentlemen were repre- 
sented to me as so many mies; but, 
from the manner in which they bawl 
at each other, I shouid suppose they 
were all deaf: 


Delicate Embarrassment. 


A poor devil being once, some how 
or other, admitted in a large com- 
pany fo an entertainment given bya 
gentlemen to a number of friends, 
heing pleased with the certainty of 
dinner that day, was willing to pro- 
vide also for the morrow; in conse- 
quence of which, fixing his eve upon 
the leg of a turkey, he took an oppor- 


tunity of slipping it oF his piate mito 
his pocket, having hasty wrapped it 
In a piece « aver. While le was 


applauding bimself for the dexterity 
which he cenceived he had made use 
of, that mischieveus fortune which 
seems to debiy'it in de ceiving the 
hopes of the miserable, was at work 
in bringing about an incident which 
covered him with confusion. Some 
of the servants perceived that a large 
silver spout was wanting, which not 
being foul after a strict search, the 
master of the house conceived he was 


justifiable in suspecting some one of 


his guests. It may be vasy to guess 
irom appearances who he suspected 
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most; therefore, supposing he had 
found his man, elevating his voice, 
he said, gentlemen and fadies, the 
request I have to make to you will not 
be considered as unreasonable by any 
one individual, excepting the bad 
character that has been introduced 
among use One of my servants may, 
possibiy, have concealed the article 
which is missing, therefore, to justify 
ourselves, I propose that we siivuld 
search each othei—l wili begin with 
this gentleman here, meaning the ill- 
dressed guest whose embarrassment 
might then have been read in_ his 
face by every one present. The rest 
of the company were also sti]l more 
persuaded of his guilt when be beg- 
ged it as a favour, of the master of 
the house, to speak to him in anoth 
room, where he candid!y prod 

the leg of the turkey, and owned ! 
motive for concealing it, but 
agreeable surprize of al! the com; pany 
may be better conceived than ¢ xpres- 
sed, when one of the servants came 
to inform the master that the spoon 
was found below; a. striking lesson 
against judging from appearances. 


The Honour of the ci deoant Duke. 


After some of the laie noblesse of 
France had suffered the reduction of 
a third of their pensions, one of therm 
discharging his Swiss porter, gave 
him a bil! for 509 livres three 
months. ‘The Swiss, who was a deep 
drinker, some time after perceived 
that he had lost his bill, ana bad the 
imprudence to relate the circumstance 
to a pot companion, who being known 
to some of the servants in the Duke's 
house, the event was not long in get- 
ting to tie ears of his grace. At the 
expiration of the three months; when 
the Swiss came for his money, he made 
a candid confession of bis loss, and 
threw himse!f upon the generosity of 
his old master, who, however, had 
the audacity to assert that he did not 
owe him a farthing! The peor devil 
heing fucther threatened with beng 
thrown out of one of the windows if 
he persisted, took the xvesoluiion of 
iinparting his case ts a procureur, 
who, having no doubt of the man’s 
veracity, undertook his case. i be af- 
fair, at length, being brought apon 
the tapis at the Chatelet, the Duke 
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was called upon to swear; the even- 
ing before, however, the Swiss had 
the good fortune to find his bill, not- 
withstanding which the Duke would 
have taken the oath required, when 
the Lieutenant present warned him of 
the consequences which would ensue, 
being such as would disgrace him for 
ever. ‘f must,’ replied the Duke, 
* persist in this mode of defending my- 
self, and was actually going to perjure 
himself, when the magistrate indig- 
nantly interrupted his career of infa- 
my, by shewing him the bill. The 
Duke's confusion may be easily con- 
ceived; but this trait with thousands 
more, it was observed, were sufficient 
to shew thedelicacy of the ci-devant 
nobles. 


—_— 


A rich citizen of Paris, but whose 
inteilects were not of the brightest, 
coming into his wife’s room, heard a 
noise in her-ward-robe, and entering 
it, found a very tnteresting young man 
endeavouring to conceal hiuiself; but 
who, upon being taxed as to his in- 
tention of getting into the heuse, ac- 
knowledged he had been tempted to 
obtain possession of the citizen's jew- 
els, &c. iis apparent openness lead- 
ing the former to suppose bim a voung 
offender, induced him to dismiss him 
only with an admonition as to his fu- 
ture conduct. The citizen was after- 
wards at court, where lie saw the sup- 
posed thief in conversation with some 
noblemen, and learned that he was 
called Count Orsini. When telling 
the story in company, he obseryed, 
that he had no doubt his pvor wife 
was half dead with fear when he found 
the rogue in her wardrobe; but be ad- 
ded, that after he knew what great 
connections he had, he was by no 
roeans sorry that he did not prosecute 
him. 


Definitions of Moral Liberty. 

In a certain circle, where the com- 
pa” bad agreed to propose questions 
t swered without delay, liberty 

uz orought upon the tapis, two 
marri¢d persous, whose age and hu- 
mour was not the most harmonious, 
being asked for.their definitions, the 
husband speaking first, said, “to be 
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free, is not to be dependent upon the 
caprice of a young woman.” when it 
came to his wife’s turn, “ true Jj. 
berty,” she said, ‘* was to be disem- 
barrassed from an old man, and to be 
able to take a young one.” 





An exiraordinary Imposition. 

‘na Parisian pyblication it is ob- 
served, in an age so enlightened as 
ours, though extraordinary it is not 
less true, that persons are still to be 
found who believe iu sorcerers, necro- 
maacers, &c. Two ladies of this de- 
scription being full dressed, and going 
upon a visit, were nevertheless, from 
the circumstance of having a neat 
card put into their hands, induced to 
wait upon a person, in this instance 
not improperly calied a cunning man. 
Being struck with the richness of their 
dress, he ‘gave them to understand, 
that, from their figure, he very much 
doubted whether’ the familiar spirit 
which attended hitn would make its ap- 
pearance. There is, said he, a guar. 
dian genius which attends upon every 
individual; but in consequence of the 
pride of dress since the fall, it is with 
vreat difficulty that he can be render- 
ed communicative, or visible. In the 
present case, be said, he could not 
promise it unless the ladies could per- 
suade themselves to lay aside their 
offensive dresses, at least, till the ce- 
remony, which no eyes would see but 
their own, had taken place. Adam and 
Eve, he said, were absolutely naked 
when they conversed with angels. A 
proposition of this nature at first start- 
led them; they seemed disposed to go 
away ; they hesitated, and being satis- 
fied that none but the spirit would 
witness their situation, curiosity, at 
length, prevailed over every other 
consideration. Their robes, jewels, 
&c. were deposited with a female at- 
tendant of ‘the conjurer, and the la 
dies went into two separate boxes, 
where, being boited in, they remained 
two hours, till their cries alarmed the 
people in the next house. Their jew- 
els, which, it seems, were of great va- 
lue, had induced the pretended sor- 
cerer, and his female attendant, to 
decamp with them, and the principal 
part of his own effects. 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Mr. JOHN RELPH. 


fy gentleman, who lately died 
near Cheshunt, aged 78, was a 
person of singular worth and merit.— 
He was born at Penrith, in Cumber- 
land, in the year 1738. His parents 
were, in every sense of the word, re- 
spectable, in that neighbourhood.— 
Of his father, the Rev. Mr. Nelson, 
of Great Salkeld, near Penrith, an 
aged and most respectable dissenting 
minister, he says, ‘* he was a person 
of the strictest honour and integrity, 
and, as such, his memory is held in 
esteem to this day.” He removed to 
London about the year 1750, and was 
placed as an apprentice with his rela- 
tion, Mr. Richard Cook, then a silk 
mercer, a gentleman well known 
amongst the Protestant Dissenters; 
and held in great esteem for the ex- 
cellence of his character. After serv- 
ing the stipulated time, and continu- 
ing afterwards with Mr. Cook, in a 
course of exertion highly to that gen- 
tleman’s satisfaction, he successively 
became his partner and successor.— 
Mr. Relph was particularly distin- 
guished by great activity and energy 
in business, in which he spent the 
greatest part of along life, and, by a 
thankful, contented, and cheerful 
mind, after his health was infirm, and 
his sight became very imperfect His 
conduct and maxinis in business form- 
edastriking contrast with those which 
before his death became so very pre- 
valent, and which are now convulsing 
the commercial system in this coun- 
try. He never dreamed of getting 
rich by one adventure, or of risquing 
his own and the property of others, 
for the purpose of eabiag a suddep 
fortune. The British merchant of for- 
mer times was one of the most useful 
and impostant citizens of whom this 
island could boast; an agent, who 
connected different countries by the 
ties of interest and correspondence, 
making their commercial intercourse 
of mutual benefit, and transmitting 
the productions of different climates 
to the inhabitants of all, He was the 
organ of communication, by: which 
the abundance of one country and 
the wants of another were made 


known, and he received from one its 
redundancies, and supplied the wants 
of the other. He acted upon solid in- 
formation, made no random adven- 
tures, and indulged in no siry specu- 
lations. Many of those who now call 
themselves merchants, purchase goods 
upon artificial credit or securities, and 
without orders, without correspond- 
ence, without knowledye of markets, 
send them, under the direction of 
chance, to find purchasers in lands to 
them unknown. The consequence 
has been, that purchasers could not 
be found, debts could not be paid, and 
poverty and ruin have not only fallen 
upon themselves, but upon those who 
had confided inthem. How ditlerent 
the old merchant ,and the new.— 
** Look at that picture and at this ;” 
Mr. Relph, who was long a merchant, 
was of the old British class. Patient 
industry and decent care were, in his’ 
mind, the only safe and honourable 
road to wealth. He, therefore, avoid- 
ed those desperate risques which 
create extreme anxiety, and confided 
in the regular, steady, and sober ex- 
ertions of industry. He disliked all 
shew and ostentation, not only be- 
cause he regarded them as destruc- 
tive of comfort, as exciting envy and 
every malignant passion, but because 
he regarded with displeasure all that 
false appearance of respect and atten- 
tion which are called forth by them. 
He saw, with disgust, eur mercantile 
men attempting to rival, in appear- 
ance and expence, our nobility, and 
he wished each order in the commu- 
nity to keep its own place. The fool- 
ish fashion of writing every man, who 
is supposed to be in good eircum- 
stances, an esquire, was very ofien- 
sive to him, and he often expressed 
his dislike of it, when addressed un- 
der that title. By the perusal of num- 
berless voyages and travels, and the 
help of a most retentive memory, he 
bad made ihimself so well acquainted 
with foreign countries; that some, 
who have heard him converse, ima- 
gined he had spent part of his life in 
those countries about which he dis- 
coursed so intelligently. He had read 
the history of his own country with 
great attention, recollected it minute- 
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ly, and considered it as the best go- 
verned of any country in the world. 
His parents were Protestant Dissent- 
ers, and be was educated in their faith, 
but in religion, too, he was an en- 
quirer; and from conviction conti- 
nued a dissenter, inclining, in theo- 
logy, to the arian hypothesis. Dr. 
Benson was his relation, and he be- 
came an early con municant with the 


society over which he presided; of 


Dr. Lardner and Dr. Benson, he al- 
wars svoke with veneration, and the 
r aitectuionate remembrance, for 
they were his earliest friends in Lon- 
don. Their diferent opinions on some 
pints we,ghed nothing in his estima- 


n of their racters; for every 
vod man he esteemed, vever sufter- 
x himself to be biassed by any ap- 


nation to his own opinions. He 
own opinions with firmness, 
le thea no matter of conten- 

‘ trife. Even when old, when 


t commonly tenacious of 


‘a s notions, he held his in 
paect cl ¥, Rever making them 
the veakening his friendly 


ers. We ought not to 
inions of any man, be- 
wise or learned, for wise 
ed men are to be found in 
C ferent church, with all its 
tv ofsentiment; but this very 

nee should teach us to re- 

and love all excellent men, 

er opinions they hold. Mr. 

was, what every dissenter pro- 

to be, a real friend to the right 

ate judgment, and he could see 

the exercise of it in oppesition to him- 
with pleasure. In politics, as in 
ion, he held his opinicns with 
ect charity. He was decidedly a 
ig Of the old school, and the vast 
nts which passed before him never 
ered his opinion. Against the ma- 
rity of the dissenters, with the truly 
it, and truly amiable Dr. Price, at 
cir bead, he was unfriendly to the 
nerican revolution; and the French 
evolution had no charms with him. 
t was he intimate with those who 

t the most violently in opposition to 
m on those subjects; for he tole- 
ted any opinions in good men; per- 
ps no man was ever more free from 
tolerance of opinion than he was.— 
This is of itself no mean distinction, 
vc ambignous character of a superior 
it lis private morals were un- 
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sullied. He was married, and had 
children, who died in early life. Hay. 
ing been very happy in his marriage, 
although a widower upwards of forty 
years, he never contracted a second 
marriage, alleging, that if a man had 
had one good wife, it was as much 4s 
he ought toexpect. His integrity, in 
transactions of business, has never 
been questioned; and such was his 
mildness to his creditors, that he ne- 
ver had one arrested for debt; and, 
as a landlord and a master of servants, 
he was truly exemplary. Indeed, so 
social and kind was his nature, that 
every one admitted into hisfamily so 
much shared his sympathy, that he 
seldom discharged a servant withoot 
pain. His conversation could never 
offend the cbhastest ear, and his con- 
duct to the other sex was as pure as 
his conversation. Yet there was no- 
thing more remarkable in the charac- 
ter of this valuable man, than his uni- 
form cheerfulness, even under the 
pressure of ill health, and his habitual 
thankfulness for the good with which 
Providence had blessed his life. He 
seldom complained, but always, not 
by words only, but by unequivocal 
conduct, shewed, that he thought he 
had more comfort, and less evil, than 
he merited. He was so contented and 
happy, even in his latest age, that he 
would often say, ** | have not a want 
nor a wish.” This is the more re- 
markable, as he often suffered great 
pain; and was liable to violent attacks 
of a most painful bodily complaint 
His temper of mind rendered him, 
perhaps, one of the happiest men liv- 
ing. Indeed, it may fairly be ques- 
tioned, whether there ever was a man 
more happy in this very mutable state 
of existence; and it must be remark- 
ed, that his felicity was the effect of 
his temper and character, and not of 
his atHuent external circumstances ; 
for far greater aflluence is often found 
with persons whose gloomy, selfish, 
and fretful dispositions, render them 
completely miserable. The constant 
benefactor of his own relations, he 
had also attempted to serve many 
young men—had adg#ancéd them con- 
siderable loans; Wet had so often 
been disappointed in what he thought 
his reasonable expectations of thet 
good conduct and success, that at 
length his patience was, exhausted in 
this way, and, after much trouble, 
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anxiety, and Joss of property, he con- 
cluded it had become very difficult to 
yield effectual patronage to youth, 
from the great change which had 
taken place, in his time, in the habits 
of young men. He found them ge- 
nerally now without industry, and 
prone to expences. Far from being 
forward and obstrusive in public bu- 
siness, he yet thought it his duty to 
lend a modest and effectual assistance 
to public institutions. We accord- 
ingly fiod him the senior member of 
his Company, which was that of the 
Wax Chandlers, and discharging all 
the duties of each office of that com- 
pany with credit and honour. He 
was, too, a Director of the Union 
Fire Office, instituted in the year 
1714, and one of the most efficient 
patrons of the Small Pox and Inocu- 
Jation Hospitals. He was also a mem- 
ber of the New England Society for 
propagating christian knowledge, and 
a trustee of several charitable insti- 
tutions. He retired entirely from bu- 
siness about ten years before his death, 
and fixed his residence on Turner’s- 
hill, Cheshunt, Herts, where he had 
built many houses, and possessed con- 
siderable property ; and even there, at 
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a late. period of life, he formed new 
acquaintances ; for so open and social 
was his temper, that he liked to enjoy 
the conversation of his neighbours, 
and could see the playfulness of chil- 
dren with delight. ere he died, as 
he had lived, on the 20th of January, 
1814, contented, thankful, and hap- 
py, attended by affectionate relatives, 
in the 78th year of his age; leaving 
an example of industry, simplicity, 
probity, cheerfulness, and benevo- 
lence, for the imitation of all who 
knew him. He was interred, by his 
own desire, in the church-yard at 
Cheshunt. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Mr. Cogan, at Waltham- 
stow, for whem, late in life, he bad 
formed asincere friendship, and upon 
whose ministry he had last attended. 


Peaceful as the life he led, 

Thus reposes with the dead! 

One, whose spirit, cheerful, kind, 
Met e’en pain with thankful mind. 
Taught by nature, not by art, 
Constant pleasure to impart ; 

He was Friendship’s darling child ; 
Manners easy, passions mild! 
Reader! if thou love thyself,— 
Strive to live and feel like Retrn! 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE adventures of Lord Welling- 

ton seem to be drawing near to 
aconclusien, and his lordship is like- 
ly to spend his winter in the inacces- 
sible heights near Lisbon. During 
the last month the strangest reports 
were circulated of battles fought, and 
victories obtained, of twenty thousand 
Frenchmen lying on the field of bat- 
tle, and the British arms being tri- 
umphantly carried into Spain, threat- 
ening destruction to the Gallo-Spa- 
nish king in bis capital. But these 
bravadoes are easily transcribed for 
an article in a newspaper, where the 
writers,at their ease,dispatch with one 
stroke of a pen the events of a cam- 
paign. Lord Wellington has been 
much injured by these friends of his: 
they have raised expectations which 
could not be realised; for, as his lord- 
ship says to his army—*‘ ‘The officers 
of the army may depend upon it, that 
the enemy to whom they are opposed 
are not less prudent than powerful— 





Notwithstanding what has been print- 
ed in gazettes and mewspapers, we 
have never seen small bodies unsup- 
ported opposed to large; nor has the 
experience of any officer realised the 
stories, which all have read, of whole 
armies being driven by a handful of 
light infantry or dragoons.” 

Ciudad Rodrigo was the pdint to 
which the efforts of the hostile armies 
were directed—ours to besiege, the 
French to relieve the place. Our 
army had invested the town; but 
reports were circulated, that the 
French would spare no pains to col- 
lect an army, and a general engage- 
ment was expected. For this, no 
doubt was entertained that the British 
army was prepared, and the circum- 
stances of the case could not but ren- 
der the conflict sanguinary.. Hence, 
when the accounts were circulated of 
a great battle having been foughi— 
great numbers having been slain—of 
victory being on ourside—every thing 
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ar 6no one pre 

sumed t go doubt, that time 
would not realise this glorious news. 
Indeed, such has been the unblush 
ing confidence of the vampers up of 
articles for the news, and of the be- 
lievers, or pretended believers, in 
them, that it became an imputation 
almost of treason, certainly of disaf- 
fection to the country, to criticise the 
accounts with any degree of discrimi- 
nation. To support the Wellesleys 
through thick and thin was the order 
of the day; and it is painful to see 
with what want ef judgment and pro- 
priety that fame was to be exalted, 
which, after all, can exist only for a 
very short time, if it has nota solid 
foundation in facts. 

The time came when the truth was 
to be displayed in its proper colours, 
and a dispatch from Lord Wellington 
confounded all that his friends had so 
miserably varnished over. Ciudad 
Rodrigo was relieved. Not an Eng- 
lishman was upon Spanish ground.— 
Lord Wellington had retreated from 
a superior army. A few skirmishes 
had taken place, and our general talk- 
ed of placing his army into canton- 
ments. Probably it is by this time 
near Coimbra, and when the French 
choose to make their attack upon Por- 
tugal, it must retire to Torres Vadras, 
the old position. But the French, 
having obtained their object, having 
relieved Ciudad Rodrigo, having dri- 
ven cur army into Portugal, did not, 
it seems, pursue it. They have other 
objects in view. The settling .of the 
kingdom of Spain is the first point 
with them; the driving of the Bri- 
tish out of Portugal the second; and 
ifit is true that the French are march- 
ing fresh troops into Spain, to the 
amount, it is said, of two hundred 
thousand men, we cannot but fear 
that their plans will be realized. Time 
will discover the ulterior measures of 
the Freneh army, which has hitherto 
been so successful in its movements 
against Lord Wellington. 

But bis lordship has been success- 
ful in preserving Portugal. The his- 
tory of the campaign is a very curious 
one, andit remains to be detailed by 
the two contending powers in sucha 
manner, that the whole may be seen 
at one view. Masseha entered Por- 
tugal at the north-east, and compelled 
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the allied army to retreat. Which 
was the superior in number? He 
lived in the fineet provinces of Por- 
tugal ; whilst Lord Wellington was 
cooped up in a small district, and not 
being able to subsist his troops any 
longer, retreated in a very leisurely 
manner, carrying with him bis artil. 
lery, his sick, and his baggage. Lord 
Wellington pursued him to the con- 
fines of Spain, and on finding that 
the French were successful in taking 
Badajoz, hurried to that quarter— 
Unsuccessful were the attempts against 
that town, for which no satisfactory 
reasons have been given. A bloody 
battle was fought at Albuera, but no- 
thing farther could be done against 
Badajoz. Away went his lordship to 
Ciudad Rodrigo, which, like Bada- 
joz, was not to be taken, and his lord- 
ship's exertions are again confined to 
the defence of Portugal, that is, pro- 
bably to the preservation of a posi- 
tion in it, and leaving two thirds of 
the kingdom to the ravages of the 
French. 

In Spain, affairs continue to wear 
a very bad aspect. We hear con- 
tinually of actions, in which the 
French are said to be defeated; avd if 
the tenth part of what is so asserted 
were true, not a Frenchman would by 
this time have been left in the king- 
dom. But unfortunately these va- 
pouring gasconades seldom tend fo 
any point of consequence. The 
French retain possession of the capi- 
tal, and a vast extent of country 
around it. ‘The road to France ts 
open, and there is nothing to prevent 
the pouring in of supplies. The be- 
sieging army of Cadiz retains its po- 
sition, and no attempts are made to 
dislodge it. Above all, the French 
have strong and well disciplined ar- 
mics in various quarters, all arranged 
upon a regular plan, and their com- 
bined movements are directed to some 
end which they seldom fail to attain. 
The Gallo-Spanish king presides with 
the same ease and grandeur as abv 
sovereign in his capital, and is about 
to mect his Cortes, which are to be 
summoned according to the antient 
laws of the country. In short, 10- 
thing that is done or is doing s@ems to 
have any appearance of diminishing 
his weizht and authority, but onthe 
contrary he is gaining daily additi- 
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onal strength, by the submission of 
new districts. . 

But the Cortez at Cadiz continues 
its exertions, and a constitution has 
been <ubmitted to it by a committee, 
on which i is now exercising Its sa- 
gacity. We live in the age of consti- 
tutions, and we have seen with what 
ease they are framed, with what ease 
they are broken. They shew at least 
the desire mankind have to be well 
governed, aud to set some reasonable 
bounds to the caprices of despotism. 
—Unfortunately the Spaniards have 
fallen. into the same error with other 
nations. ‘They aim too much at a 
perfection which is not attainable; 
and by tving down by paper decrees 
what must depend on the fluctuation 
of events. The principal points are 
the retaining of their established reli- 
gion to the exclusion of al] others, and 
the vesting of the power of making 
laws in the Cortez, whilst the king is 
to have that only of executing them. 
—The Cortez is to be elected by the 
people, one deputy for a population 
of seventy thousand persons. The 
king is restrained with respect to tra- 
velling, marrying, alienation of pro- 
perty, abdication, raising taxes, and 
some other articles, in which nothing 
can he done without the consent of 
the Cortez. 

We are not surprised at the re- 
straints on the regal authority, for on 
this head the old Spaniards wetg re- 
markably jealous. Debased asvthey 
have been by and since the tyranni- 
cal reign of Philip the Second, they 
do not seem to have forgotten entire- 
ly, what their ancestors were, the 
freest people in Europe.. Though 
they do not see the folly of their reli- 
gion, and thestill greater absurdity of 
remaining in subjection to the vilest 
of all governments, the government 
of priests, they have got rid of the 
prejudices of birth, and every Spa- 
biard may attain to the highest offices 
of the state. They have attempted too 
to make their Cortez an independent 
body, speaking the sense or nonsense 
of the people: for they presume, that 
with so large a population as that of 
seventy thousand persons for each de- 
puty, they will prevent the corrup- 
tion that takes place in our country, 
and that their elections will be con- 
ducted in a manner suitable to the 
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importance of the offices. But it mat- 
teis little how the members are elect- 
ed, if when elected they are to be 
bribed by places or pensions. The 
king may safely take to himself the 
diminished authority, if ever a king 
should reign under this constitution ; 
for he will not find any difficulty in 
making the Cortez subservient to his 
views. There may be a conflict be- 
tween the Cortez and the court, but 
the latter will easily find means to 
shew its superiority. 

It would be a grand sight to see de- 
puties from various districts legislat- 
ing for a kingdom, the greater part of 
which is in possession of the enemy, 
if we could at the same time discover 
any sparks of genius and greatness in 
its councils, any noble and presiding 
mind directing brave armies to a per- 
petual conHict with the invaders of 
their country. But Cadiz presents 
no such object to us. Their deputies 
are confined toa very short range, and 
their labours will. scarcely penetrate 
into any of the provinces. There is 
danger too also on comparing the go- 
vernment which they intend to esta- 
blish under Ferdinand the Seventh, 
and his heirs; it will not be so fa- 
voursble to the liberty and happiness 
of the subject as that of the Gallo- 
Spanish king. 

The whole of the mawpageincnt of 
the Peninsula is a melencholy subject 
for an Englishman to contemplate.— 
What blood, what treasures have not 
been spent in an unavailing contest! 
W ith the entire command of the seas, 
of how little consequence have our 
fleets been to us! Citles on the sea- 
side have been besieged and taken, to 
which we could at any time have 
transported troops, and had there been 
energy in the Spaniards, and proper 
direction of our maritime force, it 
might have been thought incredible, 
that the French should ever be able 
to acquire or to retain a single fortress 
within a day's march of any point to 


which our fleets have access. But it 
is in vain to argue on the past. What 


prospect is there for the future? Is 
our strength in Portugal efficient to 
any real purpose out of that kingdom ? 
and can we by any farther exertions 
carry troops into Spain to cope with 
theenemy? Jf the war is to be con- 
tinued, as it has been carried on, we 
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are wasting our strength to no pur- 
pose, and France will, triumph in all 
its measures. 

Still the Gallo Spanish king will 
not be able to boast as his predeces 
sors did, that the sun never sets.in his 
dominions. He must be content to 
wield an European, sceptre, unless by 
some unhappy mistake in our cabinet 
the colonies shou!d be alienated from 
us. At 
South America from the Mother- 
Country inevitable. Monte 

na he 


seems 
Video retains its allegiance, ¢ 
even sent a maritime force against 

ut that.etown, which 
could resist a British army, and final- 
ly compel it to evacuate the country, 
is net likely to submit to the little 
strength that can be brought against 
ithy the Vieeroy. His town remains 
besieged on the land side, and we 

‘ 


eo ‘ S dee Bah ld : Tt 3 
lave some ships in the river. Tt is a 
t t 


us 


suenns Ayres. B 
ll 


difficult par our navy has to sus- 
tain inthis civil conflict. The inha- 
hitants of Buenos Ayres are said to 


have seized some of our merchavtmen 
to convert into a navy against their 
assailants, and perhaps the necessity 
of the case may justify the measure.— 
But this also may juitify our navy in 
heing more than idle spectators. But 
which side onght we to take—that of 
the Viceroy, or the province, of the 
Mother Country, or the colonies — 
If we assist the latter, their indepen- 
dence is incontestably established, and 
we shall secure to ourselves the ad- 
vantages oftrade. If we think our- 
selves bound te support the Viceroy, 
we shall probably fail in our attempts, 
and injure cur commercial inte- 
rests. 

The independence of the Caraccas 
may be said to be established. A 
force is to go against them; but such 
is the confusion of America, that from 
whatever quarter it is taken, it will 
not be adequate to the reduction of 
the province. Mexico was suppased 
to have been reduced again to order, 
but later accounts speak of the insur- 
gents being still in great force. That 
wonderful territory will not at any 
rate be obedient to so weak a body as 
the Cortez, unless its members should 
be transported to them. Every day 
seems to bring forward stronger and 
stronger grounds for believing, that 
the separation of the Spanish colonies 


present, the separatien of 
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from the mother country is inevitg 
ble; and, freed from European pali- 
tics, they will act a part much more 
beneficial to themselves and the fest 
of mankind. 

Some atrocious acts of cruelty to- 
wards slaves have transpired in our 
West India islands, but we believe 
them to be singular instances, which 
do not warrant us in imagining that 
such a conductis general. Attempts, 
too, are making to carry on the slave 
trade, but we are glad to find that 
ships engaged in this wicked traffic 
have been seized, and the unhappy 
victims of the white man’s barbarity 
and avarice have been liberated. A 
few more such instances, with a sharp 
look out after these persons who are 
engaged in this vile trade, will put an 
effectua! stop to it. Some difficulties 
have also occurred with respect to,re- 
ligious meetings in Jamaica, with re- 
spect to which the measures taken 
sec to be very arbitrary; but, ina’ 
country where the populatian is of 
such a mixed nature, we must expect 
a degree of vigilance in -the minority, 
without which they might entertain 
reasopable fears for their lives and 
property. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to justify any attempt to pre- 
vent the slave from enjoying the be- 
nefits of Christianity, and attending at 
suitable houses, a place of religious 
worship. 

But to return to Europe. Unsuc- 
cessful have been Our efforts in Spain; 
we have an ally in one king who re- 
tains his court, and enjoys a splendid 
subsidy from this country. Protected 
by British troops, we should have 
supposed that the King of Sicily 
would be united to the King of Bn- 
tain equally by the ties of gratitude 
and self-interest. Yet, singular as it 
may seem, the court of Sicily is said 
to have betrayed a tendency more to 
French than to British potitics ; our 
merchants have heen subject to much 
inconvenience, and the counteyance 
shewn'to the English in general is not 
such as might be expected from the 
ties that bind the two countries to 
each other. Our ambassador came 
back on a sudden from that country, 
and is returned to it again: with what 
instructions time must discover. Con- 
jecture is on foot on this occasion, 
and it has been hinted that Sicily may 
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become united in government with 
ourown island. Suchan event would, 
certainly, be advantageous to the Si- 
cilian ; and as the Margrave of Ans- 
pach couid find a compensation from 
Prussia for th» cession of his territory, 
so the King of Sicily might be bene- 
fited bv a release from the cares of 
rovalty, and a pension that would be 
adequate to his desires and wishes. In 
such a case there would be little diffi- 
culty.in forming a government for the 
island; as the parliament there re- 
mains in full force; and a ‘viceroy 
from this country might govern it in 
the sane manner’as Jreland was ma- 
paged before the union. Weare in- 
clined to believe that this exchange 
would be highly approved of by the 
Sicilians. 

Bonaparte has been making a tour 
through his estates in the north-west, 
and receiving, in every quarter, splen- 
did homages of respect from alt clas- 
ses of his subjects. But he does not 
travel for the sake merely of shew ; 
he sees with his own eyes; he ex- 
amines the works that are executed 
under his orders: he judges for bim- 
self whether that duty is performed 
which he expected. ; At Boulogne he 
suffered considerable mortification. 
A frigate of ours was before his eyes, 
‘confining his magnificent fleet of 
prams and boats within very dis- 
graceful limits. He ordered it to be 
taken, went himself into a barge even 
within shot of our vessels, to encou- 
rage his men to this desperate action, 
They obeyed as far as they could: but 
the admiral, with all his praams ex- 
cept one, made a hasty retreat, after 
an exchange of shots, and the mighty 
emperor saw one of his praams taken 
by our vessel, and carried away in 
triumph. flis feelings on such an 
occasion may be easily conceived, 
and it is said, that, on the return of 
his vessels, he expressed it in the 
strongest terms, tearing, with his own 
hands, the cockades and decorations 
of honour from several of his officers. 

At Antwerp he visited his fleets and 
docks, at which he expressed great sa- 
tisfaction ; nor did he neglect to visit 
the island of Walcheren, and the 
works at Flushing. Every where the 
Utmost activity prevailed, as might be 
expected, when the eyes of so, atten- 
tive a master are over all the works. 
Universah Mac. Vou. XVb 
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His views from his fleet at Antwerp 
he does not conceal. With them he 
is to seize the trident of the seas: but 
his mighty preparations have not ex- 
cited any alarm in the breasts of our 
sailors; with them the only wish is, 
that he would bring out his ships, and 
try the courage of his new levies. The 
making of a navy is a very arduous 
task, and the management of one is 
not to be acquited by manceuvres in 
the Scheldt. However, we know his 
intentions, and it is our fault if we are 
not prepared to baffle them: but if 
we waste our strength in land forces, 
with which we are scarcely more suc- 
cessful than he is with his navy, we 
may find too late our error in mistak- 
ing the real strength and defence of 
the country. Froin Antwerp he went 
to Amsterdam, into which he made 
his entrance with all the magnificence 
of imperial dignity. The republicans 
there, who remembered the econom 
of their old government, will think 
th:s finery but a bad exchange for the 
solid comforts which they used to en- 
joy from extended commerce and 
freedom in government. 


Amsterdam is the third city in the 
empire. There Bonaparte would wil- 
lingly make a commercial establish- 
ment, but trade has hitherto shunned 
the fostering hand of despotism, W he- 
ther it will succeed under the protec- 
tion of this military sovereign time 
must discover. Rome, the second city 
of the empire, is reviving most wone 
derfully. He bas purged the city of 
its priests and monks, those lazy and 
unclean beasts, which ruined every 
spot around it. Their palaces and 
mansions are now turned to useful 
purposes, the sound of the-hammer is 
heard where the organ accompanied 
the drawling notes of the pretended 
religious; and fields long uncultivat- 
ed, through the precarious tenures 
on which they were held, are sold to 
those who have a greater interest in 
making the soil productive: By all 
accounts, the change operated in the 
territory, as it used to be cailed, of the 
holy see is most wonderful, and what- 
ever complaints may be made of the 
French emperor elsewhere, this part 
of the world bas to rejoice, that the 
ecclesiastical is changed tor a mili- 
tary despotism. ‘The tatter is conient 
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ficial: the former bows down body and 
soul in chains the most galling. As to 
the quondam possessor of the triple 
crown, the pretended holy father, little 
is known of him: his former subjects 
have forgotten him, and he is kept in 
captivity in some of the castles in the 
north of Italy, where it is said that he 
resists, with the utmost perseverance, 
all the changes proposed in the go- 
vernment of the church. 

The war between Russia and Tur- 
key has taken a very different turn, 
and a spirit and activity prevail in the 
latter country, which was not to have 
been expected. All the hopes that 
the Russians entertained of fixing 
their standards on the walls of Con- 
stantinople seem to have vanished 
away. They are driven to the north 
of the Danube, and the warlike vizir 
has transported a large army to the 
left bank of this celebrated river. 
Some great battles will be fought, but 
the Turks, it is said, are determined 
not to give up tie contest till Molda- 
via and Wallachia are restored to 
their ancient servitude. The two con- 
tending empires have each sufficient 
resources to carry on a long scheme 
of protracted warfare. Their popu- 
lation bears but a small proportion to 
the extent of their territory, and the 
scenes of action so often ravaged, af- 
ford but slender supplies: to the ar- 
inies. Hence great delays must neces- 
sarily arise on both sides. Enthusi- 
asm may be brought with great suc- 
cess to the side of the Turks, and it 
seems, in some degree, to animate 
their exertions. We cannot expect 
that much success will attend them on 
the north of the Danube, and a little 
exertion on the part of the Russian 
cabinet will drive them back to the 
other side of the river, which, when 
the combatants are become sufli- 
ciently tired, may be made the boun- 
dary of their respective Geminions. 

Whatever may happen hereafter, 
tliis war seems to destroy the expec- 
tations formed here of a «hange in 
Russian politics with respect to this 
country. It has been supposed, that 
the union between France and Russia 
might be broken, and that the latter 
might again resume with us the ac- 
customed relations of peace and 


-anuty. But she has sufficient employ- 
ment with the Turks; and, if she 
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were to change her system with re- 
spect to us, must expect that Bona. 
parte would advance immediately into 
her territories. How far she is capa- 
ble of resisting both empires any one 
may judge who sees that she has not 
been able to retain the conquest she 
made from Turkey. No prospect then 
appears of a change in the north of 
Europe; and they who flattered them. 
selves with Prussia acting again on the 
offensive, know little of the real situ. 
ation of that country. It is nowa su- 
bordinate state, and will never, most 
probably, be again of any importance 
in the scale of European powers, 

At home nothing of particular im- 
portance has occurred. Of course, 
the catholic question has drawn genes 
ral attention to [reland, where have 
been continually meetings of counties 
and towns to elect delegates for ma- 
naging the business of their. petition 
to parliament. These have been holds 
en without any interruption from the 
civil power, and expectation was on 
float on the conduct of government 
towards the convention of Dublin. 
The day arrived for the meeting; Mr. 
Wellesley Pole came to the meiropo- 
lis; military preparations were made; 
the civil magistrates were in readiness 
to disperse the meeting: yet tie meet- 
ing took place, and between three 
and four hundred delegates assem- 
bled, and a far greater number of 
spectators were present on the qcca- 
sion. Lord Fingall was placed in the 
chair. A petition was sead, and it 
was agreed, that it should be laid 
on the table to be discussed, if ne- 
cessary, at the next meeting, a fort- 
night before that of parliament, to 
which day the convention was ad- 
journed. After the president had left 
the chair, a curious conversation took 
place between him and a magistrate, 
who declared that he came there to 
disperse the meeting, but, unfortu- 
nately for him, they were dispersing 
before hie could execute his commis- 
sion. Lord Fingall very properly ob- 
served to him, on being addressed, 
that he was only asprivate person, that 
he had quitted the chair, and could 
not, therefore, attend to any thing he 
said, so that the worthy magistrate 
may have returned to bis employers, 
and informed them, that he had acted 
in the best possible manner, by dis 
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persing the meeting when it was al- 
ready dispersed. ' 

We are glad that this Wellesleian 
expedition has terminated no worse. 
Whether there has been any collusion 
jn the parties, and, if there was, it is 
very pardonable, we know not. Nei- 
ther could recede. The government 
had ordered the delegates not to meet ; 
the delegates could not do otherwise 
than meet, as they held the orders 
from the castle to be illegal. It might 
easily be planned then, that they 
should meet, and that the proper per- 
sons should be sent to disperse them, 
it being determined, on the one hand, 
that the delegates should finish their 
business in as short a time as possible, 
and, on the other, that the magistrates 
should not arrive till it was too late for 
them to execute their commission. 
If this was the desire of Mr. Welles- 
ley Pole, we give him credit for his 
ingenuity: for thus the honour of 
both parties has been preserved. 


Parturiunt montes : nascetur ridiculus 
mus. 


In the absence of other important 
matters, a young noblemaa, in his 
way to India with a military commis- 
sion, has engaged the attention of the 
public by picking the pockets of seve- 
ral persons, and making considerable 
plunder. A discovery was made of 
several articles on him, and, under 
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the agonies of this disgrace, he at- 
tempted to kill himself by cutting his 
throat. In this attempt he has been 
unsuccessful, and he is commit- 
ted for trial; but the attempt being 
made in the presence of the celebrat- 
ed actor, who performs the part of the 
clown in the pantomimes on the stage, 
produced an extraordinary effect, a 
derangement of his intellects. That 
a young nobleman should be guilty of 
so low and mean an action is, in every 
company, made a subject of great sur- 
prize: but we ask, which is the lowest 
and meanest action, that of a young 
nobleman picking pockets, or of a 
young nobleman going to a trades- 
man’s shop, obtaining credit by his 
name, ant catrying away various ar- 
ticles, which he intends never to pay 
for? 

On the melancholy situation of our 
unhappy sovereign we cannot, from 
any bulletins or rumours, hold out 
the least glimpse of encouragement. 
This, indeed, we believe to have been 
the real state of the case for some 
months past. At the meeting of par- 
liament a general account will be 
given, with the opinion of the coun- 
cil appointed to the care of the royal 
person, and though it may accelerate, 
it can scarcely retard the conferring 
of those powers on the Prince Regent 
in which he is at present restrained by 
the act of the two houses. 
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Practical Observations on Cancer, 
by the late J. Howard. 8vo. 5s. 

“Vaccination Vindicated; or, An 
Address to the People of England 
upon the important Subject of Vac- 
cine Inoculation; by J. Cooper. 2s. 

Anatomico - Chirurgical Views of 
the Male and Female Pelvis, with ap- 
propriate. Explanations, by J. J.Watt. 
Part Hf. folio. 1411s. 6d. or colour- 
ed, 2/, 12s. 6d. 

Svilabus of a Course of Lectures 
on the Institutes and Practice of Me- 
dicine; delivered by J. Adams, M.D. 
9s, 6d. 

NAVIGATION. 

Directions for Sailing to and from 
the East Indies, China, New Holland, 
Cape of Good Hope, and ‘the inter- 
jacent Ports; hy J. Horsburgh, F.R.S. 
Part Il. 4to. 2é. 5s. 
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France; by ‘I’. Pickering. 5s. 

POETRY. 

Original Poems, by Mrs. Pilking- 
ton. fic. 10s. 6d. 

Poems, by Lieut. Charles Gray, of 
the Royal Marines. fic. 6s. ; 

RELIGION. 

The Jews provoked to Jealousy.— 
A Sermon, preached June 5, 1811, 
by the Rev. C..Simeon, M.A. 1s. 

Apostolic Benevolence towards the 
Jews recommended for Imitation, in 
a Sermon preached June 5, 1811, at 
the Jews Chapel, Spitalfields, by E. 
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Cantrels, or Song of Solomon, a 
New Translation, with Notes, by the 
tev. J. Fry, A.B. Svo. 6s. 

Thoughts ov our Abuse of the Sab- 
bath, extracted from a Sermon deli- 
vered at the re-opening of Laura Cha- 
pel, Sept..99, 1811, by the Rev. J. 
Gardiner, D.D. Is. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Northumber- 
Jand, at the Ordinary Visitation in 
1809. By R. Thorp, D.D. 1s. 

The Dignity and Duty of Magis- 
trates. A Sermon preached at the 
Assizes in St. Martin's Church, Lei- 
cester, August 8, 1811; by J. Ford, 
LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

Christ the Author of Eternal Sal- 
vation to all that obey him. A Ser- 
mon preached at Grantham, Aug. 18, 
1818; by the Rev. W. Butcher, M.A. 
Is. ‘ 

The Duty of Christians to partake 
of the Afflictions of the Gospel, con- 
sidered and enforced, in a Discourse 
delivered at Portsmouth, on W ednes- 
day, June 26, 1811, before a Society 
of Unitarian Christians, established 
in the South of England for promot- 
ing the genuine Knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and the Practice of Vir- 
tue, by the Distribution of Bookss 
by Thomas Rees. 1s. sewed. 

Four Discourses on the Nature, 
Design, Uses, and History of the Or- 
dinance of Baptism: with a Preface, 
containing Strictures on Dr. Priest- 
Ic¥'s ‘* Letter to an Antipwdo-bap- 
tist;” and on some Passages in Mr. 
Dyer's ‘* Nature of Subscription ;” 
and Mr. Frend’s ‘* Letters. to the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln.” By Joshua Toul- 
min, D.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the Chapel 
in St. Saviour’s-gate, York, June 24y 
1810, by C. Wellbeloved. 1s. Gd. 

Lectures on the Pastoral Charac- 
ter, by the late G. Campbell, D.D. 
F.R.S. edited by J. Fraser, 1).D.— 
8vo. 7s. 

Two Sermons, preached at the Vi- 
sitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon 
of Leicester, in the Years 18605 and 
1811, by the Rev. T. E. Vaughan, 
M.A. &s. 6d. 

Scripture, Directory; or, an At- 
tempt to assist the unlearned Reader 
to understand the general History and 
leading Subjects of the Old Testa- 
meut; by T. Jones. 2, Gd. 
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The Doctrine of Baptism, or the 
Baptismal Service of the Church of 
England vindicated. By the Rev. 
R. Postlethwaite. 2s. 6d. 
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Commercial and Political Observa- 
tions on the State of the Cotton Mar- 
ket; shewing its various Fluctuations 
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in the Year 1801 to the present Time, 
By C. G. Marwade. | 4s, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Barbary, during the Years 1806 
and 7. By F. A. De Chateaubriand, 
Translated from the French by F, 
Schobere. 2 vols. 8vo, 4s. 
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HISTORICAL 
GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 


DISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 


NHE officiai accounts of the re- 
ported victory obtained by Lord 
Wellington, have been received, and 
were published in a Supplementary 
Gazette on Wednesday, the 16th inst. 
by which it appears that his Lordship, 
after various skirmishes, has deemed 
it prudent to retreat.—The following 
are all the interesting and important 
parts of the Gazette:— 


It contains a dispatch from Lord 
Wellington, dated Quadrasayes, Sept. 
29, 1811.—The enemy (with a force of 
60,000 infantry, 6000 cavalry, and 125 
pieces of artillery) commenced their 
movements towards Ciudad Rodrigo 
on the 21st inst. and on the following 
day bis Lordship collected the allied 
British and Portuguese army in posi- 
tions from which it could cither ad- 
vance or retire without difficulty. ‘he 
enemy first appeared on the plain of 
Ciudad Rodrigo on the 23d; on the 
24th they advanced about 6000 cavalry 
and four divisions of infantry. On 
the morning of the 25th they sent a 
reconnoisance of fourteen squadrons 
of cavalry towards our posts on the 
Azava, which they drove in; but when 
they crossed that river, the Lancers de 
Berg were charged by two squadrons 
of the 16th, and one of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, and in attempting torrally, 
they were fired upon by the light in- 
fantry of the 61st regiment, and pur- 
sued by Major-Gen. Anson back across 
the river. The enemy's chief object, 
however, was to gain the position of 
our third division on the hills between 
Fuente Guinaldo and Pastores. About 
eight in the morning they moved a 
column, consisting of between thirty 


and forty squadrons of cayalry, and 14/and as the reparts, as usual, were 3° 
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battalions of infantry; here they 
proved successful, and Lord Welling- 
ton found it uecessary to cause his 
troops to retreat: our army collected 
again at Guinaldo. We thus aban- 
doned Ciudad Rodrigo, into which 
the enemy threw supplies. In the 
afternoon of the 25th, and on the 26th, 
the enemy collected his force in front 
of our position at Guinaldo, when 
Lord Wellington again retired to a 
new position, about three leagues back. 
Here, on the 27th, some simart fighting 
took place between the French and 
Gen. Pakenham’s brigade, in which 
the former were once or twice re- 
pulsed, but ultimately succeeded in 
gaining possession of the village Aldea 
de Ponte for the night.—On. the 2sth, 
Lord Wellington formed -one league 
in rear of the position he held on the 
27th, namely, on the heights bebind 
Soito. The enemy having accom- 
plished their purpose, the relief of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, soon after retired; 
and his Lordshiy says, it appeared 
they were about to leave that part of 
country, and he therefore proposed to 
canton his troops. He compliments 
highly the Portuguese under him, and 
handsomely notices the British officers 
who distinguished themselves. The 
Portuguese artillerymen, atiached to 
the field pieces, (which were a short 
time in possession of the enemy) were 
cut down at their guns. 

Lord Wellington thus concludes 
his dispatch: 1 could not pretend 
to maintain the blockade of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, nor could any efforts which 
L could make, prevent or materially 
impede the collection of supplies, or 
the march of the convoy for the relief 
of that place. I did all that 1 could 
expect to effect, without incurring 
the risk of great loss for no object; 
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yarious with regard to the enemy's 
real strength, it was necessary that I 
should see their army.” 

Total British loss on the 25th of 
September, 1811.—1 serjeant, 26 rank 
and file, 37 horses, killed; 1 lieute- 
nant-colonel, 3 captains, 2 lieutenants, 
1 quarter-master, 10serjeants, 1 drum- 
mer, $5 rank and file, 49 horses, wound- 
ed; 1 serjeant, 1 drummer, 21 rank & 
file, 3 horses, missing. 

Total Portuguese loss.—1 rank and 
file killed; 5 rank and file wounded ; 
1 drummer, | rank and file, missing. 

Total British loss on the 27th Sept. 
—i captain, 12 rank and file, 3 horses, 
killed; 1 major, 4 captains, 4 lieute- 
nants, 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, 54 rank 
and file, 14 horses, wounded; 8 rank 
and file, 6 horses, missing. 

Total Portuguese loss.—1 rank and 
file killed; 1 serjeant, 10 rank and 
file, wounded; 1 rank and file missing. 

N.B. One serjeant and 1- horse of 
the 18th hussars (orderly to the Hon. 
Major-General Charles Stewart) mis- 
sing, supposed to be taken prisoner. 





OBITUARY. 

At his house, in Charter House- 
square, the Rev. Matthew Raiue, D.D. 
master of Charter House School, &c. 
He had been for some weeks confined 
by a complaint, over which it was 
thought he had triumphed, when a 
fever intervened, which in two or 
three days bated all medical skill, 
and terminated his most valuable life. 
Dr. Raine filled the important station 
of master of Charter House School for 
nearly twenty years, and it was his de- 
termination to retire from the arduous 
duties of the situation. The gover- 
nors had presented him to the rectory 
of Hallenbury, and the honourable 
society of Gray’s Inn had elected him 
their preacher. But he was cut off in 
the very prime of life, from the re- 
tirement to which he was so honour- 
ably entitled; and in which he would 
have contributed so essentially to the 
support, to the influence, and the 
conciliation of the established church 
by his learning, his exertions, and his 
example. Never did a human being 
possess a heart of more purely Chris- 
tian virtues. He gained such an as- 
cendancy over the minds of his pupils, 
by the gentleness combined with the 
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dignity of his deportment, that they 
revered in him at once the benignity 
of the parent and the awe of the mas- 
ter. They had, in the contemplation 
of his retreat, employed themselves in 
the means of testifying their lively 
sense of gratitude and affection to- 
wards him; and on the day after which 
he died the scliool was to re-assemble. 
W hat an afilicting scene it must be to 
all the warm, generous, and ardent 
youths, whom it has been the study 
of the departed and eloquent master 
to inspire with the love of virtue, to 
meet only to assemble round his bier! 
Many have been the losses which the 
public have lately sustained of great 
and good men; but no man has been 
thus prematurely taken from us more 
truly great and valuable by every con- 
sideration of classical learning, sound 
piety, active benevolence, indepen- 
dent spirit, and zealous patriotism, 
than Dr. Raine. 


In Craven-street, Strand, the Hon. 
Louis Duff, aged 74, brother to the 
late Earl of Fife. 


A Penurious Character.—Lately, at 
Pentonville, Thomas Cooke, Esq. The 
public have for many years past been 
in the habit of seeing a lusty, portly 
man waiking almost daily fron» Pen- 
tonviile into the city and back again, 
who led by a female, being extremely 
near sighted, rendered him the more 
conspicuous. Whilst living, his situ- 
ation naturally excited comrissera- 
tion; but since dead, this has rather 
been changed into contempt. Te was 
a miser in the strictest sense of the 
word, and in consequence of the in- 
dulgence of most of the habits pecu- 
liar to that description of people, had 
amassed large property, mostly be- 
queathed to public charities, to the 
exclusion of his relatives. ‘To every 
kind of endearing connection his heart 
was an entire stranger. ‘This, though 
it led him to prefer a state of celibacy 
to marriage, did not secure jhim from 
seeking the lowest kind of sensual gra- 
tification with women, whom distress 
and disease often induce to infest the 
streets and alleys, and sometimes the 
fields about this metropolis. Still as 
he kept the appearance of decency in 
his habitation, two females that at- 
tended him, the one probably to lead 
him about, and the other to kcep his 
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house, he had, as is common with 
misers, given them to understand that 
he «should remember ~ them Aand- 
somely int his will. Bat as his good 
faith was suspected on this occasion, 
the women found an opportunity of 
satisfying themselves bv getting a sight 
of the will which confirmed their sus- 
picions. Owing to this, when some 
alterations were made, the executors 
enceavoured, to no purpose, to per- 
suade him to realize his promises. Jn 
vain they urged him to leave his at- 
tendants more than'ten pounds a piece, 
twenty.in the whole: they stood hard 
for thirty, and at length got his con- 
sent to make it twenty-five pounds. 
This concession, as he deemed it, ex- 
torted-from him, he could not rest till 
he had retracted: he accordingly got 
at the will, and blotting over the word 
Jive, wrote at the bottom, “* Scratched 
out by me, Thomas Cooke.”"—Hiis rul- 
ing passion was strong in sickness as 
well as in death. Some time before 
his decease, finding himself ill, he got 
wp about two in the morning, and 
went to a neighbouring apothecary, 
whom he knecked up out of his bed, 
apologizing for this unseasonable ap- 
plieatton by saying he was ill, and 
would take it as a very great favour if 
the apothecary would make him up a 
medicine, which being complicd with, 
a mixture was made in the form of’a 
dranght. Cooke then asked what it 
came to? ‘Fwo shillings was the re- 
ply. ‘Two shillings!” exclaimed the 
miser, *‘ I thought you could have 
given nte something for threepence or 
fourpence!—Besides,” added he, ‘I 
feel myself rather better now, and do 
not want any medicine; but, if I 
should want it, 1 will send for it, and 
so 1 wish you a good morning.” A 
further aecount of this singulor cha- 
racter will probably appear in a future 
number of our magazine. 


FOREIGN EVENTs. 

A new King, and a new Religion — 
One of the late German papers states, 
on the authority of some merchants 
lately arrived at Moscow from China, 
that an adventurer, named Baghvan- 
Ho, has recently collected’ a number 
of followers in Grand Tartary, and 
bas induced them, fm conjunction 
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racters and commerce; 


(Ocroszr 
with several wandering tribes of Min. 
gals, to submit to his authority in the 
double characier of Prince and Pon. 
tiff. His followers believing him to 
be ‘pussessed of supernatural power, 
profess the most ardent devotion to 
his will. The caravans which traverse 
the desart island pay him tribute, 
though escorted -by Chinese or Rus. 
sian soldiers. The’ merchants who 
were introduced ‘to him fell prostrate 
at the threshold of his tent, and re. 
mained in that posture during the 
audience; he spoke to them in four 
languazes, and was courteous in his 
manners. The Chinese governor of 
Nayman, not daring to attack him, 
lately sent some individuals in his 
covfidence with presents, and orders 
to learn his views, reseurees, &c— 
Baghvan-Ho, at: this audience, as- 
sumed the title of King of Tartary, 
and made a pompous display of his 
followers, about 60,000 of whom were 
armed with bows and arrows, latices, 
and indifferent gans. To shew the 
inflwence he possessed over them, he 
made a signal, and 100 voluntarily 
embraced death by stahbing them- 
selves to the heart!! The Chinese 
government, alarmed at.the proximity 
of this aspiring chieftain, is stiéngth- 
ening the frontier garrisons, and ta- 
king other measures af precaution 
against the consolidation of a-power,: 
which not only threatened the inde- 
pendence of the country, but menaced 
the extinction of the present dynasty. 

Case of Sorcery in France-—On the 
25th of January, 1811, L. Rolassey, 
Jean Pairson, Etienne Morler, and 
Jean Dupen, of the Commune Joux, 
complained that on the 6th of that 
month Claude Griffe circulated a re- 
port, that on that day he had seen 
them dance round a fire_and a table, 
on which were a quantity of bottles 
and glasses of wine, in the midst of 
which was placed a gilt arm-chair, in 
which sat the devil, who presided 
over the dance. They complained 
that these reports injured their -cha- 
that their 
childrep even dared not to go to the 
public schools nor into the streets, 
being hooted and pelted by other 
children. The complainants conclude 
that Griffe should be required to con- 
tradict his assertion, and pay a certain 
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sum to each of them by way of com- 

gation. The tribunal of the Police 
of Ile-sur-le-Serein discharged the 
parties out of Court, ‘the charge of 
sorcery being too contemptible to oc- 
cupy the attention of the Ccurt. The 
Procureur-General, Merlin, required 
ex officio, the revocation of this deci- 
sion. Nothing (said the magistrate) 
would be more proper than the judg- 
ment of the Tribunal of He-sur-le- 
Serein, if reason were the guide of 
the multitude—but it is not. That 
the people give easy credit to the 
charge of sorcery, is proved by nume- 
rous facts. Hence to accuse an indi- 
vidual of sorcery, is to injure bim in 
the opinion of the multitude, conse- 
quently it is a punishable offence. 
The Court being of opinion that the 
imputation «f sorcery was @ grievous 
injury done to the complainants—that 
by its being credited, it might. mislead 
the opinion of the people, disturb the 
public repose, and occasion fatal con- 
sequences—and that by refusing to 
decide upon a demand of reparation, 
the Tribunal of Police of the Canton 
of Jle-sur-le-Serein had violated the 
47st Article of the Penal.Code, annul 
the said judgment. 

Conjugal Devotion.—The following 
is an extract of a letter from. Nel: 
Jore, dated March 1, 1911:—‘* At 
Nyurpet, my servant informed me, 
that a woman was preparing to burn 
herseif with het. husband's corpse.— 
I went into the crowd, and laboured 
hard to dissuade her from such a pro- 
ceeding. LE found her a victim deco- 
rated with flowers and ornaments, 


- Feady for immolation: she seemed 


about fifty years of age, had a wild 
but resolute expression of counte- 
nance, and replied to all my intreaties 
to divert her from so rash a purpose, 
with an impressive and decisive tone 
of voice much above its natural pitch. 
On inquiring whether she had any 
children, it was found she had seve- 
ral; one of whom, a boy about 14 
years of age, was close’by her. I en- 
deavoured to awaken the maternal af- 
fections, conceiving them. to he the 
strongest of those which rise in the 
human mind; but superstition had 
extinguished even them. ‘ There is 
no hesitation in me, (said the mother) 
on the score of my family; some o 
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the rest who require attention ; I can- 
not listen to any thing you May urge; 
having already quitted my howse with 
the avowed intention of burning my- 
self, I ain considered as devoted, and 
no one will in future admit to his 
house a wretch who could shrink 
from her duty in the hour of trial’ 
* Can you leave this fine boy?‘ O, 
yes; him and every hody.—P then 
desired the bov to aid me in attem/pt- 
ing to reconcile his mother to life; 
atid how was I shocked when the little 
devil laughed, and said, I wish her to 
Sacrifice herself. In short, [ found 
that it was become the peint of ho- 
nour with the family; and that con- 
tempt and disgrace would be the con- 
sequence, should their relative hesi- 
tate to perform her vows, 

‘1 walked to the river-side to ex- 
amine the state of the preparations ; 
the hole was dug, and thé wood ready, 
On asking who had ordered such pre- 
parations, the workmen stopped, but 
hesitated to tell. At length | prevail- 
éd on one, who mentioned four o 
five names, relations of the widow. i 
lectured her again, and. threatened 
the punishment in the Company's re- 
gulations for murder; this struck 
them and they’ relinguistied, Bur 
shortly after [ had retired to my quar- 
ters, a deputation, headed by the bro- 
ther of the deceased, came, and Fe- 
spectfully asked my permission to go 
on with the ceremony, which was ne- 
cessary for the honour and peace of 
the village. I simply said, | cannot 
hinder you, but wish I could, They 
then, with smiling countenances, Ie- 
sumed the work of death enjoined hy 
superstition. IL visited the pile soon 
after the sacrifice, and had to pass 
through the crowd of men, women, 
and children, on their return. In 
every countenance-the triumph of re- 
ligion was visible, I never saw so 
many faces so expressive of satisfac- 
tion, and smiling with joy: t looked 
into the pit where the bodies were 
mouldering under the blazing faggots, 
and felt the horror. of the scene. With 
a look which must have expressed 
much sorrow, I asked an old man, who 
was amidst those that flocked around 
me, if he now was pléased, and if he 
thought such an act agreeable to 


f God? He said it was fate. No, | ex- 


them are old enough to take care of claimed with emphasis, it is not the 
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fate of Heaven, but the crime of man. 
“This caused a silence, and I retired. 
After having walked about fifty steps, 
gr universal ** hubbah wild of voices 
all confused" arose. During my ap- 
proach to the burning place, seeing 
several men laughing, and seeming 
very glad, I called out, ‘ This is, then, 
q very pleasant amusement ?’-—No, 
they said, it was not amusing. Why, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


INGULAR Cuaracter —The 
J late James Digby, esq. of Bourn, 
though a very penurious character, 
and distinguished by some of the traits 
of an Elwes and a Dancer, was, not- 
withstanding, an excellent landlord, 
never advancing his rents. He was 
exceedingly mean in his apparel; and 
although he has died worth more than 
200,060/. his whole expenditure is said 
not to have exceeded 200/. per an- 
tum. The writer of this article has 
frequently seen him dressing scabbed 
sheep, picking up sticks, locks of 
wool, cabbage leaves, &c. and there 
is a heap of stones (or cogles) upon 
his premises, which are said to have 
been brought there by a few at a time 
in his own pockets. Some years since 
a very considerable estate was to be 
sold in the southern part of the king- 
dom. Mr. Digby attended the sale, 
in a dress not worth forty shillings, 
great coat included. The auction- 
room was crowded with persons of the 
first distinction; of course there were 
many side-looks and secret whispers 
about the curious looking stranger; 
and some, supposing the old Hunks 
could have bat little business there, 
2sked him if be knew the conditions 
dfsale? He said he should be glad to 
hear them read—they were read, and 
business proceeded with. Mr. Digby 
was silent till the estate got up to forty 
thousand pounds ; ‘he then Bid: and 
the whole assembly stared with amaze- 
ment. The biddings went oh briskly 
for atime; but his competitors ima- 
gining, perhaps, he could not’ make 
good the engagement, and that there 
would be are-sale, dropt thé contest, 
and the estate was knocked down to 
Mr. Digby at about 45,0004 Being’ 
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then, do you laugh; and why did you 
go to see a show which conld not 
amuse you? What shall I say? said. 
one to his next neighbour; and this 
question, although it might. easil 

have been answered, posed them all 
Perbaps you wall not thank me for this 
letter, but the scene it describes has 
made such an impression on me, that 
1 must write of it.” 





directly called upon for the deposit, 
he said, ** yeu shall have it, Gentle- 
men, dmmediate/y, aud the money for 
the whole estate to-morrow, if you van 
make it safely over to me by that 
time.” Ue then took out a pocket- 
hook, and gave a draft at sight on his 
banker for the sum required. No 
sooner was the signature seen than the 
name was known, though the person 
was not; and many congees, compli- 
ments, and congratulations followed. 
Mr. Digby has many times told this 
tale himself, and seemed to dwell up- 
on it with peculiar pride and satis- 
Tacuion. 

Two extraordinary characters have 
died within a few days, at Spilsby, 
aud’ in that neighbourhood. One 
was Mrs. Ann Downes, of that place, 
who lived to the age of 71, in her cot- 
tage, on asystem of the most misera- 
ble abstinence, depriving herself of 
even the common necessaries of life; 
yet when she died she was found to 
have hoarded property to the amount 
of more than G00/. The other person 
was Mr. Matthew Jennings, of In- 
goldmeils, who has left a considerable 
estate to his heirs, although for the 
sake of frugality, whilst living, he 
kept no servant whatever, but used 
to perform all his household offices 
himself. ; 

SUFFOLK. 

Lately, Thomas Colson, an eccen- 
tric character of Ipswich, better 
known by the name of Robinson Cru- 
soe. This inan was originally a wool- 
comber, then a,weaver, but the fail- 
ure of that employ induced him to 
enter into the Suffolk Militia, and, 
while quartered at Leicester, with his 
usual ingenuity, he learned the trade 
of stocking-weaving, which he after- 
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wards followed in this county: but 
this in its turn he quitted, and be- 
came a fisherman on the river Orwell. 
His little vessel, every part of it his 
own workmanship, was a curiosity of 
patchwork, and seemed too crazy to 
live in fair weather (his poverty not 
affording means to procure proper ma- 
terials;) yet in this leaky craft it was 
his custom, night and day, im storms 
and calm, to toil on the Orwell for 
fish, Subject to violent chronic com- 
plaints, and his mind somewhat dis- 
tempered, his figure tall and thin, 
with meagre countenance and _ pierc- 
ing blue eyes, he has been aptly de- 
scribed,— 


With squalid garments round him flung, 
And o’er his bending shoulders hung 

A string of perforated stones, 

With knots of elm and horses bones. 
Hedreams that wizards, leagued with hell, 
Have o’er hint cast their deadly spell ; 
Though pinching pains his limbs endure, 
He holds his life by charms secure: 

And while he feels the torturing ban, 

No wave can drown the spell-bound man. 


But this security was his death—drove 
on the ooze by the storm on Thurs- 
day the $d instant, he was seen and 
importuned to leave his vessel, but 
refusing, the ebb of the tide drew his 
vessel off the ooze into deep water, 
when his charm failed, and poor Ro- 
binson was drowned. His body -was 
found a few days. afterwards off Har- 
wich, and there decently interred. 
SURREY. 

As the wings of Leigh Place, be- 
longing to Richard Catfyn Dendy, 
esq. were lately taking down, several 
very curious and ancient British coins 
were discovered by the workmen.— 
Among them was a shilling of Philip 
and Mary, both heads tacing each 
other under a crown, “ Philip et 
Maria; on the reverse, ‘* We can do 
every thing with the assistance of God.” 
—A shilling of James the Sixth of 
Scotland and First of England, and 
several sixpences were also found.— 
They were lying under the hall, and 
in the moat of the drawbridge. 

The following is a correct account 
of Leigh Place: 

** It is uncertain who was the build- 
tr of this ancient fabric, but it is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity. From 
Burreil’s History of Sussex,’ in the 
British Museum, the grandson of the 
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ereat Lord Brewse, of Findon, in 
Sussex, is found to have resided here 
about the year 1300, and is styled Lord 
of Leigh. He was succeeded by his 
son George Lrewse, who lived here 
till about the year 1417, and died 
without issue. This family came from 
Normandy with William the Con- 
queror; and the father of Lord Brewse, 
of Findon, above mentioned, married 
a daughter of Lilywelyn, Prince of 
Wales. In the reign of king John, 
one of his descendants being one of 
the refractory barons, John requested 
his sons as hostages; but Lady Brewse 
observing to the king that his conduct 
in the murder of liis nephew, Prince 
Arthur, would notpermit her to trust 
her sons to him, he ordered her to 
Windsor Castle with her children, 
where they are supposed to have been 
starved todeath. The arms of this 
family are now to be seen on the win- 
dows of the church. They possessed 
immense property in the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, having in the Jat- 
ter alone forty-two lordships and ma- 
nors. It next came into the hands of 
John de Arderne, who, in 1482, was 
sheriff of Surrey, and his son John 
one of the esquires of the body to 
Henry VII. One of ils descendants 
having committed a rape on the body 
of Margery, widow of Nicholas de la 
Beche, and killed Nicholas de Poyn- 
ings, his lands were seized, and given 
to Reginald Cobham. The widow, 
however, was afterwards pacified by 
his marrying her, and his lands were 
restored, but the murder was forgot. 
—The brasses of the Arderne family 
still remain in the chancel, with their 
portraits, in high preservation, It 
next belonged to Sir William Shelly, 
one of the Justices of the Common 
Pleas to Henry VILI. whose daughter 
Elizabeth was married to SirRoger 
Copley. He resided here about the 
year 1560. In the year 1649, it was 
bought by John Wocdman, gentle- 
man, who resided here. It was after- 
wards sold to Robert Bristow, gentle- 
man; and in 1700 it came into the 
hands of James Bugden, esq: whose 
grandson ihn 1907 sold it to Richard 
Caffyn Dendy, esq. The building is 
surrounded by a moat with a draw- 
bridge, and within the house are huge 
beams of. rich carved work, quite 
hlack with age. In the chimney-piece 
there is also a shield with arms and a 
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lozenge; the other quarterings are 
bot discernible. The wings of this 
edifice are now taken down. What 
remains of the staircase, discovers a 
most noble and venerable appearance 
of ancient grandeurand magnificence, 
the banister and supporters being of 
amazing thickness and breadth. 
SCOTLAND. 

Veteran Soldier —it is worthy of re- 
mark, that there is now living ina vil- 
Jage of Delnies, in the parish of Nairn, 
Scotland, tm the full possession of all 
his faculties, a veteran named John 
Retd, who may perhaps ‘be reckoned 
the oldest soldier in Great Britain, he 
having tearly completed his bhun- 
dredth year. He entered the second 
battalion of the Scots Royals upwards 
of 80 years ago, and fought at the bat- 
tles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, Walls, 
and Culloden. He served also through 
the whole of the American war, and 
was present at the seiges of Quebec 
and Ticonderago, where he was severe- 
ly wounded by a ‘musket-ball, which 
entered his thigh, and which it was 
found impossible to extract. This ball 
he means to bequeath as a legacy to 
one of his sons, of wliom he has seve- 
ral, all begotten in lawful wedlock, 
although he married at the age of 70, 
and all of whom afe serving their 
country. He has been extremely re- 
gular in his mode of living; but.at the 
same time very cheerful; aud has an 
uncommonly retentive memory, and, 
with great good sense, joined to no 
small portion of wit, “all the live long 
day he talks of war.” A striking like- 
ness has been taken of this venerable 
Highlatider by Mr. M‘Leod, of the 
Royal Academy of Inverness, which is 
to appear at the ensuing exhibition of 
paintings at Somerset House, and 
which is tobe presented’ to bis Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, now Co- 
Isnel of that distinguished regiment 
the Royals, in which this veteran 
served upwards of 40 years. 

Echo.—A very singular echo has been 
discovered in the ice-house for the 
salmon fishery in the Bank-hill in 
Berwick, the effects of which upon 
the senses are astonishing and grand. 
By striking against the inner door the 
sound heightens and increases, until 
its reverberations imitate the rolling 
of thunder. A small pocket pistol, 
fired when the door is shut, produces 
a roar like a broadside from a man of 
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war. Some musical amateurs have 
tried with instruments, and declare its 
powers wonderful, The flute or violin, 
laved very slow, has a peculiar de- 
ightful effect, the tones being re- 
flected with exquisite .modulation, 
and the notes of the voicé ate vibrated 
like the harmony of a company of 
choristers. 
IRELAND. 

Farming Society of Ireland —The 
sale of fine wool was held at the so- 
ciety’s stores’ om, the 23d, Q4th, and 
25th ultimo.-The number of fleeces 
produced this year, including 550 
fleeces that have arrived since the 
sale, exceed that of the last by 1305 
Heeces, and the rapid increase ‘sinde 
the first institution in 1806, from 
100 to 5249 fleeces, afforded general 
satisfaction.—T he introduction of the 
Merino breed into Ireland, seems to 
have met the most sanguine wishes of 
the manufacturers, and promises am- 
ply to repay the expence and pains of 
those into whose hands the sheep 
have fallen, The avidity of the buy- 
ers to ‘procure this ‘wool ‘must accotiat 
for prices evidently beyond the intrin- 
sic Value-of tnsconred wool.—Phe 
parcel which sold highest was shorn 
from a portion of the flock imported 
into Cork Jast summer, and was con- 
sidered equal in fineness to any that 
Spain could‘produce. The'manufac- 
turers were perfectly satisfied’ with the 
manner in which it was made wp, 
though merely river-washed upon the 
sheep's back. In every instancewhere 
the soap-washing had been used, the 
appearance of the wool was injured; 
and though an eminent manufactorer 
suggested a method of using soap, 
which he had tried with good effect 
upon the shorn wool, yet it seemed to 
be the general opinion, that washing 
carefully upon the sheep's’ back in 
pure river water, was the safest and 
best method to be adopted. The-ex- 
traordinary advantage. resulting from 
the cross of the Merino and South 
Down, appeared nat only in the par- 
cels of wool of that description, ‘but 
by the high prices for which they sold, 
exceeding the rate of pure Merino in 
inatiy instances, 

It is but a just tribute to the spirited 
exertions. of that able and intelligen 
breeder, Doctor Parry, and to his li- 
beral and polite attention, in having 
presented the society with a ram from 
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his dwn Mock, to state, that a parcel 
of wool, which brought the extraordi- 
sary price of Qs. Od. per Ib. unscoured, 
was shorn from sheep of one year old, 


got by that ram upon the South Down 
ewes of Mr. Grierson, who. sold a 
great number of the produce, when 
lambs, to Lord Lismore. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


Seer. 25, to OCTOBER 22, 1311, inclusive. 
(Eriracted from the London Gazette.|—Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 


LDEBERT, I. Becher, C. C. and Har- 
A greaves, J. Copthall-buildings, mer- 
chants, (Dennet & Co. King’s Arms-yard). 
M‘Adam, W. Bishopsgate Within, mer- 
cunt, (Keatsey & Co. Bishopsgate-street 
Within). Allbutt, J. Wolverhampton, vic- 
tualler, (Budfield, Hind-court). D’Agui- 
lar,J. Liverpool, merchant, (Shephard & 
(o, Gray’s-Inn). Aguilar, 1. Devonshire- 
aquare, merchant, (Wadeson & Co, Aus- 
tin-ffiars). 

Bryth, J. Plymouth-dock, grocer, (Fo- 
thergill & Co. Great Winchester-street). 
Brierly, J. Lees, near Oldham, cotton- 
spinner, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Buck- 
ridge, J. Lambeth, Surrey, barge-builder, 
(Upstone, Charles-street, Cavendish-sq.) 
Bowdler, W. Cheapside, Manchester ware- 
houseman, (Milne & Co. Temple). Butler, 
R. Cheapside, glover, (Brown, Pudding- 
lane). Bradshaw, E. Poulson, J. and 
Vitty, B. Manchester, horse-milliners, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane). Burrell, D. Jer- 
nyn-street, jeweller, (Holmes & Co. Cle- 
ment’s-Inn). Bull, W. Crocked Billet, 
Wych-street, publican, (Frowd, Serle-st.) 
Ball, J. Newceastle-under-Lyme, Stafford- 
shire, grocer, (Walthall & Co. Newcastle- 
under-Lyme). Bradby, J. Milford, Wilts, 
timber-therchant, (Lowton, Temple). 
Brown, W. Loftsome, York, corn-dealer, 
(Lake, Dowgate-hill). Brackenbury,-J. 
aad C. Ely, Cambridge, bankers, (Picker- 
ing & Co. Staple-Inn). 

Crossley, G. Manchester, silversmith, 
(Milne & Co, Temple). M‘Clure, R. Man- 
chester, merchant, (Denison, Manches- 
ter). Cowie, J. Warnford-court, mer- 
chant, (Kaye & Co. New Bank-buildings). 
Clarke, C. Calthwaite, Cumberland, cat- 
tle-dealer, (Birkett, Bond-court). Carbin, 
J. Holloway, under-writer, (Michell, 
Union-court). Coburn, T. Witney, Ox- 
ford, woolstapler, (North & Co. Wood- 
stock), 

Dickins, J. Hulme, Manchester, gro- 
cer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). Downes, R. 

ng-acre, Middlesex, watchmaker, (Rey- 
nal, Mayor’s Court-Office). Dickenson, J. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, Jolu-st. 
Bedford-row). Davies, D. Whitechapel, 
linen-draper, (Langloh, “Bream’s-build- 
ings). Dudley, F. Stafford, joimer, (Price 
& Co, Lincoln’sinn). 





Edlin, H. Edward-street, Commepcial- 
road, butcher, (Hall, Coleman-sireet). 


Grebham, J. Bridgewater, corn-factor, 
(Blake, Cook’s-court).. Goodson, R. P. 
Leadenhail-street, sadler, (Clerke, Sad- 
ler’s-ball). Gate, J. and Wright, W. 
Grayel-lane, brewers, (Alcock & Co. St. 
Thomas’s-street). Humphreys, R. Lla- 
nidloes, Montgomeryshire, fannel-manu- 
facturer, (Stevenson, Lincoln’s-Inn). 
Hearn, W. Holborn-bill, .linen-draper, 
(Willis & Co. Warnford-court). Hub- 
bard, Grub-street, upholsterer, (Kayll, 
Cross-street, Newington). Heselwood, T. 
York, grocer, (Bell & Co. Bow-lane). 
Hunt, R. Whitecross-street, victualler, 
(Taylor, Old-street). Harris, E. St. Ca- 
therine’s, (Templar & Co. Bur-street). 
Harrington, T. New Sarum, Wilts, silver- 
smith, (Hurst, Lawrence-lane, Cheap- 
side). Hall, T. Hart-street, coach-maker, 
(Lawledge, Gray’s-Iun). Harper, W. 
Norwich, hatter, (Presland, Brunswick- 
square). Horrocks, J. Bolton-le-Moors, 
manufacturer, (Tarn, Warnford-court). 
Hunter, W. Birmingham, draper, (Eger- 
ton, Gray’s-Inn-square). 

Johnson, H. and Pritchard, T. Nile- 
place, New Kent-road, builders, (Chars- 
ley, Mark-lane.) Jones, R. Lock’s-fields, 
victualler, (Whittons, Great James-street). 
Jones, P. Litherland, P. B.'and Birks, W. 
P. Liverpool, merchants, (Shephard & Co. 
Gray’s+Inn). Inkersley, T. Lister, R. and 
Crabtree, W. Leeds, merchants, (Atkin- 
son & Co. Leeds). James, J. Laugharne, 
Carmarthen, shopkeeper, (Barber, Gray’s- 
Inn). Jones, J. D. Philpot-lane, mer- 
chant, (Wilde & Co. Castle-street). 


King, J. Brick-lane, tailor, (Cattell, 
Philpot-lane). King, W.,Fleet-lane, ea- 
binet-maker, (Taylor, Fore-street). 

Lycete, J. Bedwardine, glove-manufac- 
turer, (Pownal, Staple-Iun). Lewis, M. 
and Lewis, J. Newtown, Montgométy, 
manufacturers of flannel, (Edmunds, Lin- 
coln’s Inn). Levitt, Q. Kingston-upon- 
Huli, merchant, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Linging; L. S. Bread-street-hill,. mer- 
chant, (Lloyd, Broad-street). 


Mallalieu, J. Hulme, Manchester, and 
Mallalieu, W. Helizeland, merchants, 


























350 Price of Canal, Dack, 
(Hurd, Temple). Maskew, W. White- 
haven, Cumberland, insurance-broker, 
(Clennell, Staple’s-Iun.) Morgan, L. 
Aylesham, Norfolk, linen-draper, (Bar- 
rows & Co, Basinghall-street). Midlane, 
W.Gosport, grocer, (Briggs, Essex-street, 
Strand). Mecrow, W. Dover, hoyman, 
(Barnes, Clifford’s-Inn). 

Noble, R. Clarke’s Terrace, merchant, 
(Alliston, Freeman’s-court). Napier, T. 
Dublin, merchant, (Windle, Johu-st.) 

Plumbe, J. Liverpoul, money-scrivener, 
(Blackstock & Co. Paper-buildings). Par- 
sons, W. Fore-street, Limehouse, butcher, 
(Thompson & Co. Greenfield-street): 

Ross, J. Bedford-strect, silversunith, 
(Day, Pump-court). Reddish, J. Man- 
chester, statiouer, (Ellis, Chancery-lane). 
Royston, W. E. West Leigh, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinner, (Exley & Co. Furnival’s- 
Inn). Ridge, J. Glastonbury, Somerset, 
baker, (Shephard & Co. Gray’s-inn-sq.) 
Rodberd, A. Salford, Lancaster, builder, 
(Ellis, Chancery-lane.) 

Stracey, T. Greville, A. C. and Fabian, 
J. Princes-street, silkmen, (Tilson & Co. 
Chatham-place). Southall R. Southall 
S. and B. Dudley, Worcester, nail- 
ironmongers, (Palmer, & Co. Copthall- 
court). Stead, J. Foster-lane, ware- 
houseman, (Collins & Co. Spital-square.) 
Stanton, R. Frith-street, bronze-manufac- 
turer, (Greenhill, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Smith, P..Piccadilly, linen-draper, (Willis 
& co. Warnford-court). Smith, J. Hessle, 
Kingston-upon-[lull, beast-jobber, (Leigh 
& Co. New Bridge-street).. Seilers, G. 
Kineston-upon-Hull, merchant, (Rosser 
& Son, Bartlett’s-buildings). Stone, C. 
Saint-Mary-hill, merchant, (Pearce and 


i _- 


PRICES OF CANAL, . DOC 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


: CANALS. 
Croydon, 207. 10s. per share. 

Ellesmere, 74/. ditto. 

Grand Juuction, 200/. ditto. 

Grand Sérrey, 102/. ditto 

Huddersfield, 26/. ditto 

Kennet and Avon, 3!/; ditto 

Leeds and Liverpool, 195. ditte 

Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, 
841. ditto 

Monmouth, 116/. ditto 

Rochdale, 52/. ditto 

Staflordshire and Worcestershire, 780/. 
ditto f 

Wilts and Berks, 241. 10s. ditto 

DOCKS. 
Commercial, 125/, per share. 


L. Wotre and 











Fire-Office, Shares, tc, 


[Oct 
Son, Swithin’s-lane), Scotton,R. Cannon. 
street-road, vietualler, (Whittons, Great 
James-street). Stone, J. Windsor, haber. 


dasher, (Pearse and Sons, Swithins 
lane). Stansfield, W. Lee’s Hall, Oy. 
ham, cotton-spinner, (Edge, Manche. 
ter), Salter, J. St. Davidy Exeter, mer. 
chant, (Blake & Co. Cook’s-ct.) Shea 
S. Wolverhampton, locksmith, (Williams, 
Staple-Inn), Storry, R. New Malton, 
York, grocer, (Robinson, Essex-street), 
Simmons, E. Deal, grocer, (Egan & Cy, 
Essex-street). Smith, J. Tabernacle:walk, 
merchant, (Wilde & Co. Castle-streét}, 
Thornley, S. Manchester, manufactu. 


rer, (Milne & Co. Temple). Taylor, R. 
Commercial-place, Stepney, merchant, 


Wegener, jun, Jewry-street). Thomson, 
R. Berwick-upon-Tweed, grocer, (Low. 
Jess & Co. St. Mildred’s-court). Trew, 
S. Weare, Somerset, brick-maker, (Blake, 
Cook's-court). Thornton, T. Coppice- 
row, baker, (Gatty & Co. Angel-court), 
Twigg, J. Amen-corner, muslin-manv- 
facturer, (Harman, Wine-office-court), 
Taylor, W. Liverpool, potter, (Greayes 
& Co, Liverpool). 

Varicas, A. Founder’s-court, merchant, 
(Millett aud Son, Middle Teinple-lane), 

Whitgrove, J. T. Kidder-minster, tan- 
ner, (Edmunds, Crane-court). Williams, 
T. Worcester, upholder, (Hunt, Surres- 


street). Woodcock,.J. West Ham Abbey, 
carpenter, fArgill, Whitechapel-road). 


Vilson, W. Knottingley, coal and cor- 

dealer, (Sykes & Co. New-Inu). Wina, 
T. Pcrinces-street, milliner. (King, Castle- 
street). Wood, J. Sunderland, grocer, 
(Tilson & Co. Chatham-place) | Waller, 
G. Strand, baker, (Blacklow, Frith-st,) 


K, FIRE-OFFICFK, WATER- 


Oct. 23, 1811. 

East India, 1227. per cent. 
London, 117/. per cent. 
West-India, 1602. per cent. 
Commercial Read, 127/. ditto 

WATER-WORKS, 
East London, 912. per share 
Grand Junction, 3/. per share prem. 
Kent, 80/. per share 
South London, 90/, per share 
West Middlesex, 90/. ditto 
York Buildings, 1034. ditte. 





INSURANCE-OFFICES, 





Albion, 52/. per share 
Globe, 1132. ditto 
Imperial, 701. ditto 


Co. Canal, Dock, & Stock Broker. § 
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Cannon- 
3 Great 
> haber. 
withing. 
B, Ol. 
lanches- 
T, mer- 
Sheal, 
illiams, 
Malton, 
~street), 
n & Co, 
e-walk, 
rect}, 
ufactu- 
vlor, R. 
rchant, 
omson, 
(Low- 
Trew, 
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oppice- 
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reaves 
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, fan- 
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35) 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 4 


HE late rains, besides improving the appearance of turnips, have heen exceedingly 

favourable for sowing, and the crops continue to mend in appearance. We hear, 
with some regret, that the late harvest has failed far beyond expectation, owing to 
the blight in several parts of the country. Much, indeed, of the wheat and barley 
has turned out thin and light in the ear. Some singular facts have been authenti- 
ed from Essex. A gentleman farmer near West Haningfield mentions, that, on the 
i eland, in the two Jast crops of wheat, there has been this considerable difference : 
are 15 sheafs of wheat of the last year he obtained one bushel of wheat ;—-frem 
95 sheafs of wheat of the present year he obtajned one bushel of wheat, and this is the 
average difference of the wheats in that neighbourhood. The abundanee of the second 
cfops have still the effect of keeping hay rather Jow in price, Fat and lean stock 

i ch the same. 

ress Peeeal at Smithfield market ;—+Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 8d.; mutton, 4s. Od. te 
fs. Od.; pork, 6s. Od. to 78. Od. 
Middlesex, Oct. 25, 


1811.) 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 14olbs, 
‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Oct. 19, 1811. 








INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. Z 
Wheat; Rye Barley; Oats Wheat| Rye ;Barley; Oats 
s. ad| s djs. dlis. a s. djs. dls. als. di 
Middsx. [112 10] 47. 9] 43 @| 32 (Of Essex ...... ...[109 41 46 | 43 10133 8 
Surrey |115 &| 47.9) 46 4.36 4]/ient ........ 107 10] 52 O} 42 2131 6 
Hertford|io2 6] 53. @| 44 16] 31 Bh) Sussex....... ji12 4 32 0 
Bedford |} 99 11] 50. o| 42 OC] 31) QfSuffolk ......{100 11} 44 2) 40 30 1 





Huntin. | 92 10/—-—] 42 6] 26 10 
Northa. {101 0] 54) | 45 0} 26 3 
Rutland | 97 3 44 9$| 29 6 


Cambridge ....| 96 5 36 
Norfolk ......] 92 2) 41 2) 381 
Lincoln ......| 90 5} 45 O} 41 


















De De Du — bw 
tw Y 
a 














Leicest. | 91 11| 49 11] 42 6} 28° 6) York ........1 83 (| 50 2) 42 

Notting.| 91 10} 47. 6] 44 2} 28 8] Durham......].87 3 42 11/27 
Derby | 91 O 50 6] 30 Of] Northuinberlan.| 85 5] 47 9} 36 28 
Stafford | 92 7 51 6) 32 9) Cumberiand...| 79 10) 42 11) 38 27 1 
Salop | 98 10) 65 8 57 9| 34 4}) Westmorland...) 86 5) 46 0) 36 9}24 
Herefor.|109 3! 64 ©6| 53 5) 33 2H Lancaster ....| 63 7 32 
Wor’st. |109 3] 51 4] 54 8| 36 5 Chester ......] 84 9g 57 2133 
Warwic.}106 Ij ———| 55 5] 3 Flint ...s05.+) 94 Bl 53 0)29 
Wilts [112 4 48 31 Denbigh ......| 96 6|————| 57 032 





Berks W115) 5SJ————|_ 45 
Oxford [107 6 46 
Bucks |109 © —| 43 


Anglesea...... | 4) O24 
Carnarvon ....| 85 43 0126 
Merioneth ....| 89 4|—————| 50 ()27 





ib 

















Brecon j112 9 8| 55 11] 27 2j)Cardigan......| 94 ¢ 20 
Montgo.| 90 11 52 34 1}}Pembroke ....| 88 5j-———| 53 18 





Sto Ot © 


oO 
ow 
tw 
=] 











nena th. 


| 55 


Carmarthen ..j(12 


76 
Radnor. |100 0|————-}_ 47 
Glamorgan .. ..| {97 


— IA” 





























y 
( 
I 
Gloucester .,..}114 7] 52 4331 
Somerset ...... 121 51 (24 
Average of England and Wales. \\Monmouth....j116 6 51 2j-—— 
Wheat 104s. 4d.; Rye 51s. 1d.; Barleyj}Devon..... 108 Ol———| 43° 7} ——- 
47s. 1d.; Oats 29s. 2d.; Beans})Cornwall......} 96 &|——!/ 48 (126 0 
51s. Od.; Pease 58s, Od.; Oatmealf| Dorset........j117 9 49 4)29 0 
48s. 2d. Hants, ...,--.-j112 9 {46 7\31 10 





BILL of MORTALITY, from SEPT. 18, to OCT. 22, 1811. 








CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 + 134] 60 and 70 107 
Males 919 . | Males 7422 i 5 and 10 - 504.70 and 80-79 
Females at 1745 | Females 693 § ie > 10 and 20 - 34] 20 and 90-39 
Whereof have died under two years old 482< > 20 and 30 - 97}90 andl00- 4 

7 % 30 and 40 - 141 | 10l- - - - - 1 
Peck Loaf, 5s. 7k 5s. 8d. 5s. 8d. 5s. @d. “\ 40 and 50 - 144 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44d. perlb. [5s @d. 50 and 60 - 123 


Ce wmowownCOObe SOSH oEUae 
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